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LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


A little more than sixty years ago the expectation had 
become general that historical research would be as charac- 
teristic a note of the nineteenth century as philosophical 
speculation had been of the eighteenth.’ It is hardly pos- 
sible so soon to decide what has been the dominant intel- 
lectual characteristic of our century,’ but ‘certainly, in the 
increase of positive historical knowledge, the elaboration of 
sound historical method, the enlargement of the range of 
historical evidence, and especially, in the development of the 
historical way of looking at things, the nineteenth century 
stands out conspicuous above any century since the renais- 
sance. To these immense changes no one contributed so 
much as Leopold von Ranke, the centenary of whose birth 
was celebrated last December.’ 

It is not my purpose in this article to give a general ac- 
count of Ranke’s life; I have in mind rather a brief consid- 
eration of the formative influences of the historian’s career 
as revealed in his autobiographical sketches‘ and letters, 


1“ cette opinion, déja (i. e. 1824-1830) trés répandue, que l’histoire 
serait le cachet du dix-neuviéme siécle, et qu’elle lui donnerait son nom, 
comme la philosophie avait donné le sien au dix-huitiéme.” Augustin 
Thierry. Preface to his “ Dix ans d’études historiques.” 1834. 

* Comte, forty years ago, wrote: “ Le siécle actue! sera principalement 
caracterisé par l’irrévocable prépondérance de l’histoire en philosophie, en 
politique, et méme, en poésie.” Politique positive, III, I, cited from Lord 
Acton’s “ The Study of History,” p. 131. 

3 Ranke was born December 21, 1795. 

‘ As found in “Zur eigenen Lebensgeschichte,” von Leopold von Ranke, 
herausgegeben von Alfred Dove, Leipzig, 1890. All citations, unless 
otherwise indicated are from this volume. 
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the distinctive elements in his aim and method, and the in- 
fluence of his work. 

If any man was a born historian, it was Leopold von 
Ranke, yet he was comparatively late in realizing his voca- 
tion. When at the age of sixty-eight he looked back over his 
school days, he recalled no unusual interest in history. Like 
many another boy of twelve he was taken with his teacher’s 
historical talks and revelled in the tales of chivalry, es- 
pecially those whose scenes were laid in his native Thur- 
ingia. The boys played at Greeks and Trojans, read Schil- 
ler’s “Lager” and Napoleon’s bulletins' but of all the impres- 
sions of the time those of the ancient world were the strong- 
est. Later at the gymnasium, Schulpforta, these interests 
are still uppermost. While there he read the Iliad and the 
Odyssey through three times and fairly lived in the Homeric 
world.’ At evening prayers instead of listening to the dry 
lectures he read the Old Testament histories. All this pre- 
paration was spontaneous and unconscious. When he went 
to Leipzig at the age of eighteen he had still no conception 
of history. The lectures of Wieland,’ the professor of his- 
tory, failed to impress him and from historical works he was 
repelled by the mass of undigested facts. The lectures on 
Church history of Tzschirner were more satisfactory and he 
went home from them “with the incitement to study the 
great persons, the mighty leaders of literature in medizval 


and modern times.’ During the earlier years at Leipzig his 
studies were mainly Old and New Testament Introduction 


and New Testament Interpretation. Doctrinal studies did 
not attract him and the prevalent rationalism awakened no 


'Page 15. Dictation of October, 1863. Their knowledge of the Trojan 
War was derived from Becker’s Erzahlungen. 

? Page 21. 

3 Ranke tells us that Wieland sputtered so that it moistened the paper 
of those who sat on the front seats. On one occasion these victims raised a 
red umbrella so as to take notes in shelter. The kindly professor took it in 
good part. p. 28. 

‘Page 28 and page 59. 

5 Page 29, and page 60. 
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sympathy. Itis interesting to note that he made a thorough 
historical study of the Psalms,’ trying to connect one and 
another with specific events in the history of the Kings. To 
the stimulating instruction ot Hermann and Beck in phi- 
lology he always looked back with gratitude. Hermann 
taught him to understand Pindar who with the tragedians 
remained his favorites among the poets. Thucydides he 
studied with especial thoroughness, making many extracts 
of his political teachings. The first German historical work 
that impressed him was Niebuhr’s Roman History and it 
exercised the greatest influence on his historical studies. At 
first, however, he did not fully appreciate its scientific sig- 
nificance and it served mainly as a stimulus to his classical 
studies. It breathed the classical atmosphere, calling to 
mind the great writers of antiquity and convincing him that 
there might be modern historians. Among the other liter- 
ary influences of this period were Fichte’s Addresses to the 
German Nation,’ and like all his fellow-students he greatly 
admired Goethe. Of more importance, however, was his 
resorting to Luther’s works to learn modern German at the 
fountain head. In so doing he became so absorbed in their 
contents and so impressed with Luther’s greatness that in 
1817 when public interest in Luther was revived by the ter- 
centenary of the Reformation, he essayed a life of the Re- 
former. To the young student fresh from the study of the 
sources the current popular accounts seemed am The 
project, however, proved beyond his resources.* 

In 1818 Ranke went to Frankfort on the Oder to take 
a position not unlike that of a professor of ancient languages 
in a New England college fifty years ago. He had to teach 
‘Latin and Greek and the history of classical literature, con- 
ducting sometimes as many as thirty-three exercises weekly. 
The*transition, he tells us,’ from philological studies which 


"pp. 31, 41, and 59. 
Pages 31 and 59. 
3 Pages 31 and 59. 
«Page 39. 
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comprise the historical to the actually historical was very 
easy and it was helped by the task of teaching the history 
of ancient literature. To do this from the customary 
hand-books he found contrary to his nature and feelings. 
The authors of some of them apparently had not even read 
the prefaces of the works they discussed, to say nothing of 
the works themselves. He based his lectures on his own 
personal study of the authors. In the course of his pre- 
paration he read the ancient historians systematically. In 
the universal outlook of Herodotus he found something es- 
pecially congenial to his mind. His teaching of the classi- 
cal authors became more and more imbued with the his- 
torical spirit. He taught them as monuments of antiquity. 
That with his heavy burden of teaching Ranke founded 
his lectures on personal study of the sources shows the ex- 
traordinary stuff of which he was made. The classical his- 
torians were followed by the post-classical and those by the 
medizval so far as they were accessible. Thus early he 
started on the straight and narrow path of historical science, 
—critical study of the genuine sources—from which he never 
departed. This is one of the great characteristics of Ranke 
and one of the secrets of his success. He expended very 
little time at any period of his career on secondary sources. 
The method was laborious, but every day’s work told, and 
little had to be done over, or unlearned. Even while at 
Leipzig he had been led to the sources of medizval history 
by his friend Stenzel at whose rooms he saw for the first 
time a collection of the Scripiores' and began to read them 
—much as Luther saw and read his first Bible at Erfurt. 
At Frankfort, it was almost with rapture that he read in 
Grotius’ edition of Jordanes and Paulus Diaconus the story 
of the German Migration.’ In an old library he found other 
collections of the medizval] historians and came to know the 
medizval empire.* Thence he passed on with the old 


Page 649. 
Page 61. 


3 Page 32. 
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French chroniclers till the fifteenth century when his great- 
est interest was aroused. In this field at the age of twenty- 
six he must tarry and begin to write. 

What parallel to that course can be mentioned! That 
ardent, penetrating spirit, saturating itself with all the rich- 
ness of ancient life and thought, and then following the ages 
down, gaining everywhere first-hand impressions, and then 
pausing in the age when the seeds planted by antiquity 
were begining to sprout, to enter upon the most astonishing 
career in the whole range of historical literature! 

These six years at Frankfort are the critical period of 
his life. Here he began his systematic studies, laying a 
broad and solid foundation for his work at Berlin. Here 
he realized his calling, and the pages of his letters glow at 
times with a fairly religious enthusiasm for history." Here 
he did the critical work which opened a new epoch in his- 
torical study. 

Ranke’s experience with the popular histories of the Re- 
formation and with the compendiums of ancient literature 
had brought home to him the necessity of studying the 
sources. That such study must be rigorously critical was 
impressed upon him with great force when he discovered 
irreconcilable differences between Jovius and Guicciardini. 
A thorough critical and comparative study of these and the 
other contemporary authors became simply indispensable. 
In his old age Ranke affirmed that his method of criticism 
was not derived from Niebuhr, whose object was to get the 
kernel of truth out of tradition, or from Hermann who deait 
with details, but arose from the necessities of the problem 
before him. Yet its principles were substantially those of 
Niebuhr.’ The truly novel and original feature of it was the 
application to works written since the invention of printing 
of the principles of the higher criticism developed by Wolf, 


' See the letter to his brother Henry. February 18, 1824. p. 121. 

* The essence of Niebuhr’s method as stated by Von Sybel was: “To 
keep in mind that historical testimony reports not the event directly, but 
the impression it made on the witness, and from this impression to discover 
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Niebuhr, and DeWette, and hitherto confined to classical 
and Biblical literature." 

The principles then were the common property of the 
learned world. The perception of the necessity of applying 
them in this new field and the brilliant success in so doing 
were Ranke’s great contribution to the science. 

During the twenties, Ranke tells us, Scott's novels were 
contributing powerfully toward awakening historic feeling 
and sympathy with the past. On himself the effect was 
striking ; he was interested in them but his historic sense 
was offended by Scott’s romantic liberties with the facts in 
* Quentin Durward.” He believed that the historical narra- 
tive as handed down by Commines was finer and more inter- 
esting than the fiction. He turned away from it and re- 
solved in his works to avoid all imaginary and fictitious ele- 
ments and to stick strictly to the facts... The words of the 
pretace of his first book record this purpose with classic 
simplicity. ‘To history has been attributed the function 
to judge the past, to instruct ourselves for the advantage of 
the future. Such a lofty function the present work does not 
attempt. It aims merely to show how it actually took 
place.” “Rigorous presentation of the facts, however con- 
ditional and lacking in beauty they may be, is without ques- 
tion the supreme law.” * 

His thoroughgoing investigation for this work convinced 
him of the necessity of examining unprinted sources to be 
able properly to continue.* Toward the end of 1824 we 
find him trying to secure the loan of manuscripts from Berlin, 


the form of the matter, so as, at last, no longer to see it with the eyes of the 
ancient authority, but with an imagination at once creative and controlled, 
to see the by-gone event itself, like an eye-witness, like a contemporary.” 
Von Sybel, “ Drei Bonner Historiker, in Vortrage und Aufsitze,” p. 25-26. 
Cf. Loebell’s analysis of Niebuhr’s method in the “ Lite and Letters of 
Niebuhr,” New York. 1854. p. 540. 

' Ranke had already tried his hand on the historical criticism of the 
Psalms and on Homeric Analysis. Ranke pp. 29 and 39. 

Page 61. 

3Gesch. der Rém. und Germ. Vdélker, p. vii. 

4 Page 63. 
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Vienna, Munich, Zurich, Berne, Paris and Rome.’ “I am now 
studying,” he writes his brother in February, 1825, “later 
Modern History. Would I might be a Moses in this Desert 
to strike and bring forth the water which is certainly in its 
depths.”* His book in a few months brought him an as- 
sistant professorship at Berlin where his work was light’ 
and he could devote all his time to research. In the royal 
library at Berlin he discovered a collection of forty-eight fo- 
lios of manuscripts consisting mainly of Venetian Relations. 
Nobody had ever utilized them. Johannes von Miiller twenty 
years before had thought of publishing extracts from them 
but had not done so. Three more folios were unearthed at 
Gotha and Ranke bought still another.t. Drawn on by the 
irresistible attractions of this mine of unworked ore, he gave 
up the project of continuing systematically his first book 
which had stopped at the year 1514, and plunged into this be- 
wildering mass of material, consisting of perhaps a thousand 
essays, covering most of the years in very unequal detail 
from 1550 to 1650. The spoil appeared in his Fiirsten und 
Volker von Siid-Europa im 16 und 17 Jahrhunderten.” ° 
In the preface of twenty-five pages he gave an account of 
the Venetian diplomatic system and of the value of the 
Relations and their diffusion. His first book procured 
him the call to Berlin, his second a commission from the 
Prussian government to go to Vienna and Italy and explore 
the Archives. “I am headed for the Venetian Archives ”’, 


1 Page 139. 

Page 140. 

3 Page 147. 

‘ Page 147 and the preface to “ Fiirsten und Vélker von Siid-Europa,” 
later editions are entitled, “Die Osmanen und die Spanishe Monarchie.” 
In the eighth volume of Miiller’s collected works published after his death 
some extracts from these mss. are printed. Eugen Guglia. “Leopold von 
Ranke, Leben und Werke,” p. 83. 

5 Translated as: “The Ottoman and Spanish Empires.” How many 
could have been satisfied to put forth a single volume of less than 500 pages 
as the result of so much study of new sources? Ranke, although a volumin- 
ous writer, was never diffuse. 


® Page 167. 
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he writes, “ here rests a still unknown history of Europe.’ 
The next three years and a half were devoted to research 
in Vienna, Florence. Rome, Naples, and other cities. The 
wealth of material which he discovered and utilized later 
in his works went far to draw the veil from this unknown 
history of Europe.? Ranke’s peculiar service at this time 
consisted in opening up to scholars a vast mass of a kind 
of material to which they had previously resorted only oc- 
casionally, but from that time diplomatic relations have 
occupied a leading place among the sources. “The ulti- 
_mate aim of historical writing is”, Ranke said, “ the bring- 
ing before us the whole truth.” This new evidence he 
prized as enabling us to look upon the past with the eyes of 
contemporaries. Since Ranke’s demonstration of their 
singular value, many collections have been printed in full 
and many others carefully calendared. 

The use of this material exercised an important influ- 
ence over Ranke’s style and method of treatment. These 
relations were clear, impartial, and objective. The Vene- 
tian envoys aimed to present to the home government prac- 
tical information of the most varied kind. They had every 
reason to adhere to a colorless truthfulness “to show how 
things actually happened.” Their character-sketching is 
simple with bold outlines. In short, their work made easier 
for the historian that objective presentation upon which he 
placed so much stress. It is, I think, safe to say that the 
most important literary influence of Ranke’s second period 
was that of the Venetian Relations.’ His most popular, and 
from a literary point of view certainly his best work — “ The 


'Page 169. August, 1827. 

*It is a striking and interesting coincidence that during these years 
Jared Sparks was doing the same work for American history that Ranke 
was doing for European history. See in Prof. H. B. Adams’ “ Life of 
Sparks,” chapters XIV-XVI, the account of Sparks’ travels in the United 
States and Europe in search of~ historical manuscripts and diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

3 Dove writes: “ Vieles von der speciellen Kunst der Beobachtung und 
Zeichnung, die er hier den klugen Diplomaten des heiligen Marcus absah, 
hat er bis in seine spitesten Tage beibehalten; zumal seine lebensvollen 
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History of the Popes’*— was more completely based on the 
Relations than any of his other works save the “ Otto- 
man and Spanish Monarchies”. He himself realized the 
influence of his materials upon his work. “ Der Stoff brachte 
die Form mit sich” he writes in his autobiography.’ 

But Ranke’s work was epoch-making, not only in the 
development of criticism and in the revelation of sources, 
but also in teaching. He was the greatest of historical 
teachers although never a very popular lecturer.* He pos- 
sessed, however, in a rare degree, the faculty of stimu- 
lating and drawing out the native powers of his pupils. 
Through the influence of his teaching and writing, and the 
influence of his pupils and their pupils unto the third and 
fourth generations the study and teaching of history have 
been transformed and vivified to an extraordinary degree. 
What historical teacher has ever been able like him at 
eighty-eight years of age to say of his early work so truth- 
fully that one feels no sense of boasting: “ What we then 
began (i.e. in his early seminar.) the seed which we planted, 
is now grown to be a great tree so that the birds of the 
heaven lodge in its branches?” * The most characteristic 
contribution of Ranke to advanced historical teaching was 
the development of the seminary or practice work. Ranke 


Characterbildnisse verrathen stets mehr oder weniger die venetianische 
Schule.” Art. Ranke in “Allgemeine deutsche Biog.,” p. 252. Nothing can 
be clearer, I think, than this stylistic influence to any one who compares 
the styles of Ranke’s first two books with each other and with that of the 
Venetian Relations. 

'Page 70. Compare the statement in the preface of the ‘‘ Gesch. der 
R6ém. und Germ. Vd6lker,” p. vii.: ‘‘ Aus Absicht und Stoff entsteht die 
Form,” with his explanation of the fact that his “German History during 
the Reformation” was less attractive in style than the “History of the 
Popes.” The “German History” was based to a considerable degree on 
crabbed reports of the proceedings of Diets and other material much cruder 
in form than the Venetian Relations. 

* As a lecturer he preferred subjects in general history and to cover a 
long period. The largest attendance he ever had was in the winter of 1841- 
2, when he lectured on recent history. The maximum attendance then was 
153. Dove, Art. Ranke in “Allgemeine deutsche Biog.,” p. 258. 

Page 649. 
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founded the seminary method in the teaching of history in 
much the same sense that he discovered diplomatic rela- 
tions. Although not in either case wholly a pioneer he was 
practically such.’ While a student at Leipzig Ranke had 
been a member of the philological seminaries of Hermann 
and Beck.’ In these courses he became familiar with the 
methods of these eminent teachers in training students in 
independent work. Soon after he began his teaching at 
Berlin, in the summer of 1825, Ranke announced in accord- 
ance with a suggestion from his friend Karl von Raumer, 
the brother of the histcrian, that in the fall semester he 
would conduct a practice course (historische Uebungen.*) 
Karl von Raumer was then professor of Natural Science at 
Erlangen and was a man ever active in elaborating success- 
ful methods of teaching. Ranke writes him July 12, 1825, 
“T have profited by your advice and announced Aistori- 
sche Uebungen for next term.”* That he carried out the 
project is confirmed by his own statement in 1837. ‘It has 
been a delight to me since the beginning of my university 
activity to carry on historische Vebungen.’* Owing to Ranke’s 
tour in Italy the continuous life of the seminar did not be- 
gin until 1831. The years next following were the most 
fruitful. Ranke set his students at work on the Middle 
Ages, the period on which he had prepared himself at 
Frankfort.’ Only those who expected to make history their 
profession were admitted to the course and the members 
were taught method by his guidance without much theoriz- 


' Wilken, for example, the historian of the Crusades, had a seminar in 
Berlin, but it exerted no such influence as Ranke’s. Wilken is not men- 
tioned in Ranke’s letters. 

* Page 34 and Koechly’s “Gottfried Hermann,” p. 257. 

3 In the official Latin, “ Exercitationes historicae.” 

‘Page 148. 

5 Ranke, Werke, vol. LIL., p. 479. 

® Dove in his sketch of Ranke in the “ Allgemeine deutsche Biog.’ 
gives 1833 as the date of the starting of Ranke’s seminar after his return, but 
the evidence of Ranke’s own words seems in favor of the date in the text 
and Giesebrecht gives 1831. “ Gedachtnissrede auf Leopold von Ranke,” p. 11. 


7 Page 649. 
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ing. He allowed them free choice of subjects but was 
always ready to suggest problems. His three injunctions 
were Criticism, pretision, penetration.’ 

It is unnecessary in this place to enlarge upon the re- 
sults of this work. A large proportion of the German his- 
torians for the next two generations were thus trained by 
Ranke or his pupils. Waitz, in particular, at Géttingen con- 
ducted a seminary with brilliant results and “ proved him- 
self next to Ranke, the most successful founder and leader 
of an historical school.” * 

As a writer of history Ranke faithfully exemplified the 
principles which he laid down at the beginning. One of the 
best statements of them is that in the English History : 

“ All hangs together, critical study of genuine sources, 
impartial view, objective description ; the end to be arrived 
at is the representation of the whole truth. I am here set- 
ting up an ideal, respecting which I shall be told that it can 
never be realized. Well, the conditions of the case are 
these, the idea is immeasurable, the realization of it is from 
its nature limited. Happy is he who has entered upon the 
right path, and attained the results which can stand further 
investigation and criticism.”’* 

To realize, even approximately, this ideal requires the 
constant exercise of the criticism, precision, and penetra- 
tion, which he enjoined upon his pupils. Among the many 
examples of his penetration that could be given, the follow- 
ing is perhaps the most remarkable. One of the most strik- 


! The most interesting accounts of the work in Ranke’s seminar are those 
given by himself in the preface to the “ Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches 
unter dem Siachischen Hause,” 1837, reprinted in the Werke, vol. LIL., p. 479; 
in the entry in his diary for April 6, 1884, p. 449; in von Sybel’s “Ge- 
dachtnissrede,” Hist. Zeitsch. vol. LVL., p. 474; and in Waitz’s “ Die histori- 
schen Uebungen zu Géttingen,” 1867, pp. 4-5. The data of these accounts 
will be found in an article on the subject by the present writer shortly to 
appear in the Aducational Review. 

2 Von Sybel, “Georg Waitz,” Hist. Zeitsch. LV1., p. 485. Cf. also Waitz 
“Die Historischen Uebungen zu Gottingen.” Dr. Stuckenberg in his article 
on Ranke in The Andover Review, February, 1887, asserts that over one 
hundred of Ranke’s students gained distinction. 

3“ History of England.” v. 428. 
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ing results of modern historical criticism is the demonstra- 
tion that the Levitical Law as we have it in the Pentateuch 
is a late and largely ideal product of Jewish priestly thought 
which assumed its present shape during or after the Exile or 
perhaps a thousand years later than its apparent date. 
This was first put forward conjecturally but not published, 
by Reuss, in lectures in 1833-34, first systematically 
argued by Graf, at one time a pupil of Reuss’, in 1866, and 
substantially demonstrated by Wellhausen in 1878. In 
April, 1828, Ranke wrote his brother Henry: “ The dis- 
covery of the unknown history of the world would be my 
greatest good fortune. I believe also that you can and will 
contribute your share to it. In regard to the most ancient 
phases of the world’s history, the unique evidence for which, 
1 believe, the Bible is—the most incredible confusion of 
ideas prevails. When were the Mosaic books written? Did 
the constitution which they depict ever exist, and if so, 
when? Numberless other questions are not yet answered 
satisfactorily.” 

Ranke, here, put his finger on the crucial point of the 
whole matter and set the exact problem which was to be 
solved fifty years later.’ It is hardly too much to say that 
in all probability if Ranke had devoted himself to Hebrew 
history, taking up the questions he suggested, the work 
of Graf and Wellhausen would have been done forty or fifty 
years earlier, and that the Biblical discussions of our own 
day would have taken place in the time of our fathers and 
grandfathers. 

Asa writer Ranke possessed a rare power of discerning 
in his material the typical. He draws in broad outline and 
then fills in with apt details. The truth of the picture depends 
vitally upon the discrimination and honesty with which 


Pages 195-196. 

? Yet with characteristic singleness of aim and devotion to his main pur. 
pose Ranke gave the problem no further attention, as it lay outside his 
field. Apparently he never even tamiliarized himself with its solution. The 
section on the History of Israel in the “ Weltgeschichte” might just as well 
have been written in 1825 for all the influence it shows of modern Biblical 


criticism. 
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the choice of details is made. Leo attacked his method in 
1828 and Ranke justified it in the following words which set 
forth his principles of composition: “I have made the at- 
tempt to represent the general through the particular, direct- 
ly and without tedious multiplicity of detail. In this I have 
not imitated Johann von Miiller or any of the ancients, but 
have tried to approximate the phenomenon itself, as some- 
thing which is, on the outside, merely a particular thing, but 
in its essence, is something general with a meaning and a 
spirit.” 

Four great works of Ranke stand out above the others, 
the Histories of the Popes, of Germany during the Re- 
formation, of France in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and of England chiefly in the seventeenth century. 
It is by these works mainly that he is and will be familiar 
to English and American readers. In each case those 
events are selected for treatment which are of importance 
in the development of European civilization. In each case 
the historian keeps the rest of Europe under his compre- 
hensive gaze, and at every step illustrates with unrivalled 
knowledge the current of events from the history of the 
neighbor nations. It is the history of the world he is 
writing, of that European world the very bone and marrow 
of whose life came from Rome. The introduction to his 
English history is one of the finest examples of this char- 


' Page 664. “ Erwiderung auf Heinrich Leo’s Angriff.” (1828.) One of 
the most penetrating and illuminating criticisms of Ranke’s attitude toward 
his material that I have read is that of Strauss. Briefly summarized it is 
this: Herodotus is a prose epic, in Sallust’s work are the characteristics 
of the epigram, in that of Tacitus, those of the drama. In Ranke’s work 
similarly there are the characteristics of the lyric poet, “ His attitude toward 
historical material is not like Homer’s but like Pindar’s toward the myth- 
ical. It is not his purpose first to make us acquainted with the subject, as is 
usually the intention of historical writers, but he assumes such an acquaint- 
ance; he does not himself outline the historical picture, but adds to it as 
he presupposes it in the memory of his reader, only the last touches of color 
—and often in quite unexpected places. His style also corresponds to this: 
short periods, which in the soul and imagination of the reader shall resound 
inalongecho.” Zeller, “Ausgewahlte Briefe von David Friedrich Strauss,” 
Bonn, 1895, pp. 316-7._ Pindar was Ranke’s favorite poet. 
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acteristic. It is a comparison with Macaulay’s introductory 
chapter that brings out its peculiar quality. Macaulay’s 
first chapter, like his whole work, is, as he said himself, in- 
sular; Ranke’s is universal. Both are masterpieces, but 
they are utterly unlike.’ This intellectual attitude may be 
traced, in part perhaps, to the influence of Herodotus, whose 
unconfined survey of the whole world fascinated Ranke 
at Frankfort.’ “Herodotus did not hate the barbarians,”’ 
he wrote in his * Weltgeschichte,” * otherwise how could 
he depict them?” So Ranke himself wrote the “ History 
of France,” not as a German, but as a European. An or- 
thodox Protestant, he was suspected of a leaning toward 
Catholicism, a conservative monarchist, he held the scales 
with wonderful evenness in the case of Charles I. and 
Cromwell. His devotion to historic truth, holding every- 
thing subordinate to showing “exactly how it took place,” 
exposed him to the charge of indifference to philosophical 
and religious interests. This he vigorously repelled.’ Yet 
after al] it is true that it was political history to which he 
devoted the most of his efforts. Economic phenomena are 
treated episodically, if at all, yet to Ranke may be attributed 
a share in the immense development of the study of eco- 
nomic history. Roscher, the pioneer and founder of the 
historical school of economics, was a student of Ranke’s 
at Berlin in his best period, and of all his teachers he at- 


' For brief criticisms of Macaulay by Ranke, see “ History of England,” 
vol. L, p. 11; “ Werke,” vol. LII., p. 520. Ranke called on Macaulay in 
March, 1857. “I told him I admired the form of his writings, and particu- 
larly the way he explained the present through the past, although I did not 
agree with him in every point.” p. 386. 

* Page 39: “ Die unendliche Weltumfassung, die sich in diesem Grund- 
buch des historischen Wissens ausgepragt hat.” 

3“Tt is ridiculous to hear that I am deficient in philosophical and reli- 
gious interest, since it is exactly that, and that alone, which impelled me 
to the study of history.” Letter to Ritter, August 6, 1830, p. 239. Alexan- 
der von Humboldt good humoredly wrote of him as “his non-puritanical, 
but anti-papistical holiness.” See letter to Sarah Austin in Janet Ross: 
“Three Generations of English Women,” vol. I., p. 197. These volumes 
contain several interesting glimpses of Ranke. See vol. I., p. 172 and vol. 


II., p. 190. 
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tributed the greatest influence to Ranke and Gervinus. 
Roscher’s thesis on “ The Historical Teaching of the Greek 
Sophists”, 1838, and his first book, entitled “ Leben, Werk, 
und Zeitalter des Thucydides,” testify to Ranke’s inspira- 
tion.’ 

We have seen that it was as a teacher of teachers and 
writers that Ranke exerted the greatest influence at the 
university. It is much the same with his books. They are 
scholars’ books. Only his “ History of the Popes” has been 
a widely popular work. Four distinct translations of it 
were published in England and America. The “ History of 
Germany during the Reformation” was partly translated, 
but has long been out of print. Of the French history the 
first volume was put into English under the title of “ Civil 
Wars and Monarchy in France,” but the enterprise was not 
continued. The English edition is out of print and the 
American edition has never been wholly sold. The “ His- 
tory of England” was translated by Oxford tutors, through 
the influence of Stubbs,’ but the demand in twenty years 
has not been sufficient to necessitate re-printing the edi- 
tion. The “ Weltgeschichte” had the same experience as 
the French history, one volume only has been translated. 
The translation of the “Ottoman and Spanish Monarchies” 
and of the Prussian history have been out of print for years. 
The case is different of course in Germany, but even there 
the demand for Macaulay’s “ England” far surpassed that 
for Ranke’s.’ The air of Ranke is too rarified for the mass 
of readers. They need the warmth and glow of national 
or democratic feeling. But Ranke is still a power in the aca- 
demic world. Of living English historians, Stubbs, Gardi- 
ner, and Creighton, belong to his school. Stubbs stands 


' Wolowski’s sketch of Roscher, in Lalor’s “ Roscher’s Political Econ- 
omy,” vol. L, p. 30. The original title of the thesis is, “ De historicae doc- 
trinae apud Sophistas majores vestigiis.” 

*Stubbs: “Lectures on Medieval and Modern History,” p. 57. 

3 Wegele, p. 1054, says it had “eine unendlich gréssere Verbreitung ” 
than Ranke’s. This was in large measure owing to the fact that it fell in 
more with contemporary political feeling. 
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beside Waitz; Creighton takes Ranke’s old theme and 
elaborates it in greater detail, and Gardiner draws more 
richly than the master could from Venetian, Roman, 
French, and Spanish Relations, and in his narrative faith- 
fully exemplifies Ranke’s principles and methods." Of 


‘American historians, the only one who shows the influence 


of Ranke in a marked way is Henry Adams. In his work 
we find the criticism, precision, and penetration in a re- 
markable degree, the characteristic and most successful use 
of diplomatic relations, the same comprehensive outlook. 
Ranke crowned his unexampled labors with his “ His- 
tory of the World.” Like the aged Humboldt,’ as the end 
approached, he felt the impulse to leave the world a general 
view of the field of his labors —a sort of testament. The 
undertaking was truly wonderful, but not so woncerful as 
has been supposed. Ranke, in his lectures, had been ac- 
customed to treat long periods in a general way, sometimes 
covering the whole of medieval history, and the work of his 
seminar was mainly in that field. Occasionally ancient his- 
tory was the subject of his public courses. Given, then, the 
preservation of his powers, the rapidity with which he 
turned off the volumes seems less miraculous. The labor 
was largely that of sifting and arranging accumulated ma- 
trial and of composition. This is clearly true of the vol- 
umes on ancient history. In them were utilized the results of 
his Frankfort studies.’ The highly interesting chapters on 
literature are in substance the Frankfort lectures on classi- 
cal literature. The critics have remarked the freshness of 


'Since writing the above I find in a review by Stern of Gardiner’s 
“History of the Commonwealth,” the remark that Gardiner is following 
“den Spuren Ranke’ scher Objectivitat” Zeitsch. Vol. LXXVL,, p. 


335- 
2 Alexander von Humboldt wrote most of his “ Cosmos” after he was 


seventy-five. 

* Ranke wrote von Reumont April 15, 1879, when he was at work on 
the earlier part of the “ Weltgeschichte”: ‘Ich benutze Biicher, die ich 
mir nochin der Schulpforta und kleine Arbeiten, die ich im Frankfort a. O. 
entworfen habe, so dass Alter und Jugend unmittelbar zusammengehen,” 


Pp. 546. 
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delineation without explaining it. The chapters on Israel 
come from one whose critical study stopped with De Wette.’ 
The narrative of the Persian wars faithfully follows Hero- 
dotus and the older tradition. In his old age Ranke had 
little sympathy with sceptical criticism.*. Enough has been 
said to suggest the relation of this work to Ranke’s life. The 
veteran lives over again his youth. His legacy to the world 
is to be a view of the world’s history, a fusing of the result 


of youthful labors and youthful thinking with the calm re- 


flection of age; in brief, such fruits of his life-work of what- 
ever period as were not already before the public. His life 
was spared until he brought his heroic work nearly to the 
age where sixty-four years earlier his youthful spirit tarried 
in its course to depict the entrance upon the stage of the 
great bearers of modern European culture. He died at the 
age of ninety having devoted over sixty years of unremit- 
ting effort to the interpretation of human life from the be- 
ginning of recorded history down to his own age. 


Epwarp GAYLORD BouRNE. 


' Ranke studied De Wette on the Old Testament in 1825. Page 150. 
Ranke does cite a modern critic once, Dillman on Genesis, but still adheres 
to a thoroughly conservative opinion. 


? Guglia, p. 379. 
c 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Professor Greenough White has written a very interest- 
ing book. Precisely why he has called it a “ Philosophy 
of English Literature” * I do not know. The title certainly 
will arouse a curious interest, for one will naturally be puz- 
zled to conceive how any philosophy of English literature is 


to be elaborated for such a period as forms the subject of 


this volume. Yet I fear that those who, like myself, have a 
somewhat hazy conception of the functions of a literary 
philosopher as distinct from those of a literary historian or 
critic will not find that conception grow clearer from read- 
ing Mr. White’s suggestive little book, though the careful 
study of it may be rewarded with both pleasure and profit. 
But the search for truth is often as fascinating as its dis- 
covery and as there may possibly be some readers as much 
in the dark as myself, people who have learned by more or 
less trying experience that the fruits of philosophy are not 
for them, I shall take courage and as Dante says: 


Ma per trattar del ben ch’i’ vi trovai 
Dird dell’ altre cose ch’ io w’ho scorte. 


Divine philosophy may be charming though the “ dull 
fools” who find it harsh and crabbed are certainly in 
numerous if not good company, but the philosophy of litera- 
ture, and especially of medizval literature, what is it? 
Books have rarely been a complete and adequate expres- 
sion of any individual mind, much less of any people or 
of any age, though in our own day literature has approxi- 
mated more nearly to this ideal than at any time since the 
renaissance. But in a large part of the period of which 
Mr. White treats the great mass of English writing is didac- 
tic or imitative and much of it is no more literature in any 
strict sense than the Book of Homilies or Bohn’s transla- 


“1 Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature, by Greenough 
White, A.M., B.D. Part I. The Middle Ages. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1895. 
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tions. There may possibly be a philosophy of nineteenth 
century literature, but surely there can be no philosophy of 
what Mr. White happily calls “a literature at second hand” 
that “cared chiefly about the reproduction of the thought of 
stronger minds,” and this is true of nine-tenths of the wri- 
ting in English up to the time of Chaucer. Nevertheless a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and if Mr. 
White's rose is fragrant we need not quarrel with him about 
its name but should rather try to show what manner of rose 
it is and why it is an ornament to our literary garden. 

In a book of two hundred and sixty-six pages Mr. White 
has undertaken to show how English and European litera- 
tures illustrate and are related to the other arts and the 


general civilization of Europe from the time of Beowulf to’ 


the accession of Elizabeth, and his book is really a remark- 
able multum in parvo, though to state its subject and its bulk 
is to imply its incompleteness. 

An introductory chapter deals with Anglo-Saxon, which 
in Mr. White’s estimation, has some claims to be considered 
as an English language but none as an English literature. 
Now from the point of view of direct influence of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts on later writers he is doubtless correct, 
but one would have imagined that a literary philosopher 
might have discovered psychic connections between pro- 
ducts of the Anglo-Saxon imagination at every period of its 
history and in whatever language it sought its expression. 
For we cannot agree with Mr. White that what Englishmen 
write in Latin is not English literature. It is quite true 
that this sort of criticism is very difficult and dangerous, but 
still itis very fascinating, and is it not highly philosophic? 

Some of the details of this introductory chapter seem 
open to animadversion. That Caedmon did not write any part 
of the “ Genesis” is at least probable, that he did not write 
what critics know as “ Genesis B” or “ Genesis C,” is rea- 
sonably certain, and the former is not properly Anglo-Saxon 
at all, but an adaptation of a Saxon poem. Similarly it does not 
seem to me that Mr. White stresses sufficiently, though he 
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does allude to the fact that we have at least two if not four 
hands in Beowulf, and that the ethical inconsistencies arise 
from this, not from any inner psychic conflict. And for that 
very reason I should demur to the statement that this epic 
“takes rank among the mighty monuments of the world’s lit- 
erature”. It is on the other hand a very clumsy monastic ef- 
fort to bowdlerize what in its original form was a work of 
vivid poetic imagination, but wholly without formal beauty. 

The rest of Mr. White’s introductory chapter is taken 
up almost wholly with the religious poems which he con- 
nects with the names of Cadmon and Cynewulf, and with 
the homilists Elfric and Wulfstan. This is regrettable, for 
it almost veils the real literary activity of the age which 
finds it best expression in the Latin works and correspond- 
ence of Aldhelm, Bede, Boniface, and Alcuin, where al- 
most alone at this period there is evidence of literary ap- 
preciation and effort that is interesting and sometimes pa- 
thetic. It strikes me, too, that from the “philosophic” 
point of view the eighty-nine riddles of the Exeter book are 
worth a wilderness of scripture paraphrases like Caedmon's 
or summaries such as Elfric’s, who by the way has been 
known for the past forty years to have died as Abbot of 
Eynesham, so that it was hardly worth while to deny so 
faintly that he was Archbishop of Canterbury. 

With his first chapter Mr. White seems to touch more 
familiar ground. But as there is no literature in English worth 
mentioning for the following century and more, he has very 
wisely chosen to speak rather of the revival of religion and 
religious orders which was the source of the romances of 
the “Grail,” and, in a sense, of medizval knighthood and its 
ideal King Arthur and his Round Table. Six pages, ad- 
mirable in themselves, describe the state of soul of “ the world 
into which Geoffrey of Monmouth was born,” the fortunes 


of whose work are followed through France and Germany, 
with a digression on the Nibelungenlied and the Cid, 
so that as Mr. White says himself with a little compunction 
“it may seem that we have travelled far and wide before 
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making a beginning”; and true in the main as all that he 
has said is, interesting and valuable as it would be in its 
place, we can hardly agree with him that as students of the 
‘ philosophy ” of literature, “it will prove to have been well 
worth our while to do so”. I dwell on this because it is 
the chief fault of Mr. White’s book, and it is a very rare 
fault. His mind seems so stored with illustrative material 
from every literature and every cognate art that he is con- 
stantly tempted to crowd his page with allusions which to 
those equipped like himself form the most suggestive part of 
the book but which will surely, for the most of his readers, hide 
the wood with the trees. Throughout, as here, Mr. White 
tries to give too much. At times it almost seems as if we had 
before us a fragment of Pico de la Mirandola’s thesis, de 
omni re scibili; the author must choose a narrower subject 
or a more generous Canvas. 

Mr. White gives me a puzzled envy when he says that 
“two or three hours a day for three or four days would 
make one master of the grammatical difficulties that stand 
in the way of one’s enjoyment of Layamon.” It has always 
seemed to me that only three or four years of solitary con- 
finement would weaken the esthetic obstacles to my enjoy- 
ment of that “ Brut,’’ which is essentially an inadequate 
translation from Wace’s French versification of Latin 
sources. We have then a digression on the mendicant 
orders, which we should welcome as a primrose path, 
if we did not instinctively feel that it’ was beguiling us to the 
“Ormulum ” and the “ Poema Morale.” The plain truth 
is that there is no English literature in this period that any- 
one would read for its literary qualities, and so Mr. White, 
having shown us this stony prospect, kindly takes us for a 
walk through the French, German, and Spanish gardens. 

With the “Owl and the Nightingale,” the “Land of 
Cokaygne” and (I should have liked to add) “Dame 
Siriz,” we come to greener pastures which we soon leave to 
discuss the progress of science, medicine, and law, after 
which we consider Pope Boniface VIII and his contem- 
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porary sovereigns and their relations to literature and art. 
This “sweeping glance at the manifold activity of the age” 
has occupied ten pages and is intended to prepare us to ap- 
preciate five pages on such books as “* Handlynge Synne,” 
the “ Cursor Mundi,” and various Mysteries, which having 
sampled them, I decline to read on any terms. So far as I 
know the only works of this time that are worth attention for 
their own sake are adaptations from foreign sources. “The 
Seven Sages ”’ is oriental, “ Havelok the Dane,” and “ King 
Horn,” are French. The only interest that I can discover in 
“Guy of Warwick” and * Bevis of Hampton” is the fact that 
they had any interest to medieval England, for a puhlic 
that could enjoy these romances is certainly a /usus nature 
worthy of sympathetic attention. Modern readers will, with 
Don Quixote’s barber, put them in the fire. 

Perhaps this is Mr. White’s best defense for his discur- 
siveness, that the one thing in England in these centuries 
that is least worth talking about is its literature. When the 
philosopher throws his books aside and tells us about medi- 
eval English houses and churches, and food and shops and 
artizan life he is always instructive and interesting. If this 
is the “ philosophy of literature” we welcome it gladly. 

With Chaucer and Langland and Mr. White’s fourth 
chapter we have come to literature indeed, but we are kept 
waiting on the threshold to discuss the rise of sentiment 
in various continental literatures. Now of course it is 
necessary if we would understand Chaucer's anticipation of 
the renascent attitude toward nature and the senses that we 
should separate his French from his Italian period, but it 
seems to me that only those who know what Mr. Symonds 
has said are able to appreciate what Mr. White means. In 
other words he has given to the uninitiated reader either too 
much or too little. Might it not have been more helpful to 
most students to have dwelt more on what Chaucer did than 
on how he happened to do it? 

The succeeding passages on Wyclif, Langland, and the 
religious revival seem to me among Mr. White's best, but 
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surely it is a vain task to try to interest anyone to-day in John 
Gower, the man who “ reduced dullness to the precision of a 
science,” and it is hardly wise to give to him almost as much 
space as to Chaucer, unless indeed this be a shrewd device 
to reconcile us to the next digression on “ the general con- 
dition of Europe”? which occupies considerably more space 
than either Chaucer or Gower and is an excellent, thought- 
ful, and helpful summary. But is the “ philosophy of litera- 
ture” a history of culture and civilization? And if it is 
either, why do we need to linger over Lydgate and Occleve 
before discussing “the quintessence of the middle ages” 
from 1460 to 1510? About this last Mr. White has written 
a long and very interesting chapter, in which there are a 
few scattered allusions to what passed for literature in Eng- 
land in those days, and a very appreciative treatment of 
Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” a work that has literary merits 
of its own apart from those that it borrows from the Arthurian 
cycle. But here his “ philosophy” betrays Mr. White to a 
hardy conclusion. Because the love-crazed Tristram is found 
naked in the forest, (Bk. ix. 21) in a passage which Mr. White 
regards as of rare beauty though it seems to me to be in its 
form decidedly clumsy, we are asked to infer that the Eng- 
lish perceived “ the beauty of the nude male form and that 
therefore it is somewhat remarkable that that generation 
gave birth to no fine painting or sculpture.” I have paused 
to cite this because it shows the reductio ad absurdum of 
“literary philosophy.”” Because Malory reproduces in an 
awkward manner a trait of a French romance derived os- 
tensibly from a Latin-Celtic source, therefore the philosopher 
concludes that the English people ought to share the senti- 
ments such a trait implies. Mr. White is in good company. 
He is doing only what Taine has done before him, but they 
both attempt something for times of which we know very 
little which if it were attempted for our own times, of which 
we know most, we should immediately perceive to be a 
futile task. All this, however, by no means implies that Mr. 
White’s chapter is not interesting and valuable, but only il- 
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lustrates how and why it is not, because it cannot be, that 
ignis fatuus a philosophy of literature. 

Our philosopic outline has now reached the Reforma- 
tion of whose political and moral aspects on the continent 
and in England Mr. White gives a clear picture, which 
would be better if it were not too often interrupted by allu- 
sions to literary matters that seem hardly to belong to the 
study which is designed to illustrate them. I have endeavored 
by a sort of rough measurement of the subjects in this last 
chapter to see how a “ philosophy of English literature” is 
to be compounded. Of its fifty-eight pages, twenty-seven 
do not relate directly to books at all, eleven treat of Ital- 
ian, French, and Spanish literature, four others of French 
and German theology, six of English theology, and ten of 
other English books, not all of them by any means litera- 
ture. Once more I do not say that this chapter and this 
whole book are not interesting and valuable, but it is as a 
sketch of European culture, as a history of the evolution of 
European ideas and ideals; and the real merit of the book 
is masked rather than heightened by its effort to bring all 
these elements into what must often seem forced relations 
to a literature which in the main, and for the greater part 
of the period covered, is less interesting and less significant 
than they. 

Mr. White’s book shows very wide reading, an astonish- 
ing variety of information, and a fund of suggestiveness, so 
that one may almost venture the paradox that he who brings 
to the book the widest knowledge will carry away the most 
profit from his reading, especially as neither author nor 
publisher has seen fit to provide the book with a table of con- 
tents or an index. Its chief fault, to my mind, lies in the 
fundamental conception of the purpose and methods of lit- 
erary study, and it is just because Mr. White’s book is so 
good of its kind that it furnishes an excellent occasion to 
discuss matters far more important than the merits of a 
single book, however excellent. 7% 

What is the purpose of literary study, or to narrow the 
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question somewhat, what is the purpose of collegiate liter- 
ary study? Mr. White would have it philosophic, that is, 
if I understand him, he would have the study of books 
serve as an aid to-the study of the history of the evolution 
of the human mind. Others would have it historic, or rather 
chronologically pragmatic. This humble, not to say grov- 
elling, conception of literary study is that of most school 
and college text-books. I am glad to think that it is as 
foreign to Mr. White’s mind as it is to mine. To learn titles 
and dates, as most of us have done, and stop there, is about 
as unprofitable occupation for the human brain as that brain 
in its cultus of futility has yet conceived. To rescue literary 
study from this slough is Mr. White’s effort as well as that 
of my critical fellows and in this struggle with Philistia we 
welcome any ally with aspirations for the humane life. 

This aim, it seems to me, is the highest function of 
criticism, that which gives it its nobility and makes the 
critic’s office a moral trust. We shall all be helped by a 
courteous frankness. Our task will not be easy nor brief. 


Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens, 


but we shall fight with more heart if we fight shoulder to 
shoulder and not as solitary pickets. 

Mr. White would treat literature as a science; I would 
treat it as an art, or rather as a group of arts, and | 
would bend its study in the main to the eduction of the es- 
thetic faculty. I would have the student see first wherein 
his enjoyment lies, and then I would have him trace the 
gradual steps by which each genre has gained its present 
power to convey that enjoyment. And behind this I would 
try to teach him to distinguish the individualistic element 
in each great poet’s work that sets it apart from that of his 
perhaps equally skilled fellows. For this purpose I should 
distinguish the genres in literature; I should assume, for 
instance, that the lyric temperament was of such a nature 
that lyric poets of all ages and nations would have more 
affinity with each other than any of them would be likely. to 


have, let us say, with their contemporary historians. | 
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should expect to learn more about the nature of the sonys 
of Burns, to penetrate more deeply into the secret of their 
charm, and to attune my mind to more exquisite enjoyment 
of their beauty, by a study of the songs of Shakspere or 
even of Marot and Anacreon, than by investigating the 
domestic architecture and excise laws of Scotland or even 
its contemporary philosophy. It is quite true that a writer’s 
environment almost always influences his work and ex- 
plains or illustrates some of its aspects. It helps our enjoy- 
ment and we ought not to neglect it. But we must keep it 
in its place, which is the second not the first, just as micro- 
scopic philology in its place is a precious light to the liter- 
ary critic, and beyond that sphere a distorting shadow. Its 
Atalanta’s apple must not divert us from the great goal of 
the literary race, the upbuilding of the humane life. And 
those whose duty and privilege it is to labor for the promo- 
tion of that humane life among young men should make 
history, philosophy, philology, and all things else, labor to- 
gether to teach those young minds first of all to perceive 
and love the beautiful, for from that rich bosom they will 
draw a philosophy of life that will be more precious to them 
than any philosophy of literature can be. 
BENJAMIN W. WELLS. 
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ALEXANDER BEAUFORT MEEK. 


‘He loved books and the riches of learning in them, 
pursued them more with a spirit of a lover than a conqueror. 
He read for pleasure, as he wrote for pleasure. Literature 
was to himarecreation. It was his holiday work, and what 
he did in this department was the product of his mind in 
its leisure moments. It was among his greatest regrets 
that he did not from his youth devote himself to this great 
field, to which he was so eminently adapted.” So writes a 
critic of the subject of this article. What need then to ask 
why Meek has taken no higher rank as a poet and a his- 
torian? He is simply one of large number of literary men 
in the South that gave their talents to the service of State. 
and court, and left behind them little that is permanent 
Pinkney in Maryland, Pendleton Cooke in Virginia, Wilde 
and Ticknor in Georgia, and Meek in Alabama, are a few 
of the names of those who made literature “ a recreation.” 
Law, politics, medicine, the chase, and a variety of other 
pursuits absorbed their energies and talents, and to-day 
many of them seem but names “ writ in water.” Meek was 
a man of no ordinary intellect, and for years he held the 
highest rank as a lawyer in his adopted State and occupied 
the most prominent offices in her gift. He was the founder 
of Alabama’s public school system, and he did not a little as 
a pioneer historian of that State and the Southwest. But in 
spite of all this public achievement, his name and services 
are in danger of being forgotten. His poems have long 
been out of print, and it is a singular fact and a serious 
omission that no mention is made of him and his writings in 
those voluminous repositories of American literature — 
Duyckinck’s “ Cyclopedia’? and Stedman and Hutchinson’s 
Library.” 

Alexander Beaufort Meek was born in Columbia, South 
Carolina, July 17, 1814. When he was five years of age, 
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his father, Dr. Samuel Meek, who combined the professions 
of medicine and theology, moved to Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Here the son, while yet a boy, came to be regarded “as 
something of a marvel of knowledge.” It was related of 
him that at Sunday-school “he recited by heart every 
verse in the Old and New Testaments,” and a friend’ has 
left this interesting reminiscence of his thirst for knowledge : 
“ Among my first recollections of Meek is his hat; this, as 
it appears to me now, was always full of newspapers. 
These he would read at every opportunity, even at the 
hazard of the rod. I have known him trounced repeatedly 
upon being caught reading a newspaper, which he had 
carefully folded of the size of a page of his class-book, and 
thus cunningly carried about with him in school hours ; his 
eyes often furtively diverted from the Latin and the Greek 
text to the more fascinating pages containing tales or scraps 
of magazine poetry.” 

This passion for the fictitious early developed Meek into 
a poet, and he “had acquired considerable village reputa- 
tion ’’’ as such even before he entered the University of Ala- 
bama, where he graduated in 1833. After studying law at 
the University of Georgia, where he received the degree of 
A.M., he was admitted to the bar in 1835. His rise in his 
profession was rapid. When only twenty-two, he was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of the State to fill a vacancy, a 
position he held only a short time. His early love for news- 
papers seem never to have lost its hold, as not long after his 
admission to the bar, he became editor of the Flag of the 
Union and later of the Southron, both published at Tusca- 
loosa. As some one says, “ it was in this not over-congenial 
pursuit that he spent the larger portion of his life.” 

In the meantime legal honors continued to be showered 
upon him, and these showed the esteem in which his judi- 
cial talents were held. In 1842 he was appointed by the 


\Judge William R. Smith in his Reminiscences of a Long Life; His- 
torical, Political, Personal, Literary, Vol. 1., Washington, D. C., 1889. Full 
of years and honors, Judge Smith passed away at Washington only a few 
months ago. 
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Governor Judge of the Probate Court of Tuscaloosa, but 
when the Legislature met he was defeated for the place. 
In 1844 he acted as bearer of the electoral vote of Alabama 
to Washington City, a visit made memorable by his acting as 
a witness at the famous bloodless duel between the great 
apostle of secession, William L. Yancey, and Thomas L. 
Clingman, of North Carolina. 

In December, 1843, William Gilmore Simms, then the 
leading literary man of the South, delivered an address be- 
fore the students ot the University of Alabama, and Meek 
must have made his acquaintance at that time, although 
they had doubtless been in correspondence before. In fact, 


in the previous year, Meek had been a contributor to the . 


Magnolia, a monthly magazine edited by Simms at Charles- 
ton. From this friendship arose a familiar correspondence, 
especially on literary matters, that gives us an interesting 
insight into literary conditions at the South at that time. 
Several of these letters have been preserved, four of which 
1 am now able to lay before the readers of this REvrrw. 
The first of these was written from Washington City, Sep- 
tember 16, 1845, whither Meek had gone to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


Although I attended the railroad depot in this city several 
evenings in succession for the purpose, and with the anxious de- 
sire, of seeing you in your transit, yet I was disappointed in that 
object. You must have passed through one evening when I was 
accidentally delayed upon my way to the depot, and arrived just 
as the cars had taken up their line of march, or were “ laying it 
down,” as we say in the West, on their road to Baltimore. Such 
“slips” between “cup and lip” have often occurred to me, and 
in my younger and more sentimental days, particularly when 
there was a lady in the case, I found myself repeating a beauti- 
ful couplet : 


Joy’s fleeting angel leaves not a ray, 
Save the gleam of the plumage that bears her away! 


Besides wishing to grasp your hand with the strong fervor of a 
cordial friend, I desired (and in this feeling my excellent asso- 
ciate, “ Clinton Bradshaw” participated) to commune with you 
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upon literary topics. A bottle of Zé/lery Mousseaux and a beef- 
steak at Coleman’s, * as delicate as a zephyr,” could have made 
ua Lox Amébrosiana which Christopher North might have en- 
vied. In the “short hours,” I could have administered, by way 
of “nightcap,” a few passages from the Red Eagle, which would 
have sent you wandering through what Shelley calls “ the tan- 
gled wilderness” of sleep. “Clinton” would have sung *’Tis 
said that absence conquers love,” and you could have given us a 
few of those “ Southern Passages and Pictures,” which Guido or 
Petrarch would have loved to look upon. But, alas, for human 
hopes and human follies! You came like a shadow, and went, 
like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, “on your way rejoicing!” You are now 
among the savants of Gotham, lionized in the main, and occa- 
sionally imbibing your friend Lawson’s “ hot whiskey-punch ”! 
Bye the bye, he would make one of the best contributors to 
Punch, for he would give something more spiritual than mere 
caudle 

How come on your literary ventures? The papers say 
you are about to bring forth a book. What is it? History, 
Poetry, or Romance? for Prospero waves his wand over three 
realms. Whatever it be, I trust you will safely pass the Poe, that 
most unnavigable of critical rivers for slender barques. Indeed 
a very Salt river of the most Aétic flavor. At your request, I 
have ordered a copy of the second part of * Florence Lincoln ” 
to be sent to the Southern Magazine, but had to write to Tus- 
caloosa for it. As you intend republishing these chapters, I will 
complete you the story, which was left without a /a/e in the 
Southron. Should you desire to revise anything else from that 
periodical, you will find the first paper, the introduction, one of 
the best. By lopping off the first paragraph, and dropping one 
or two allusions in the body, you would have a respectable essay 
upon * Themes for Southern Literature”. ‘ I know it is good,” 
as the little boy said of the money, “ for I seen daddy make it!” 
In my budget, I have many unpublished manuscripts, which I will 
send you (to C.) when I can find nerve to copy. How long do 
you tarry in New York? I wish to visit the city in a few 
weeks to issue the Hagle. Right glad should I be to meet you 
at the Astor House. Thomas' says my fledgling is “ the best 


'F. W. Thomas author of the novel “Clinton Bradshaw” referred to 
above. He was a journalist and author of some capacity.—{ Epiror. 
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American poem,” and General Lamar gave me the same flatter- 
ing unction. But 7 have my doubts. Thank you, however, 
most gratefully, for the prelude in the S. & W. M.' When you 
make up your mind for the South, you must determine to stop a 
day or two at least in this city. The other night at the Presi- 
dent’s levee, Bancroft asked me sever.l questions touching your- 
self, and I have no doubt he will be glad to greet you — though 
he has a Yankee heart and Yankee manners. Such is not mine; 
so for the present, Good morning. 


From the allusions in this letter, it would seem that Meek 
had already written “The Red Eagle,” though it was not 
published for ten years. 

In 1846 President Polk appointed Meek attorney for 
for the Southern District of Alabama, and leaving Washing- 
ton he took up his residence at Mobile, which was to be his 
home for nearly twenty years. He held this office four 
years, and in 1849 became associate editor of 7he Register. 
During this time his interest in literary matters did not en- 
tirely abate, as we find him keeping up a vigorous corres- 
pondence with Simms. On May 18, 1847, he wrote to the 
latter : 


Having for the last five weeks been absent from this city, in 
the interior of the State, I did not receive your letter until yes- 
terday. It was most welcome as reviving an intercourse always 
most agreeable to me, and which had fallen into desuetude 
through circumstances attending my locomotive life the last two 
years. You very properly attribute it to no decay of friendly in- 
terest, for I have continued to watch your literary performances 
with my quondam partiality, and felt much pride when the South 
Carolina Legislature came so near “doing the genteel thing,» 
though I could not restrain a “ plague on both their Houses!” 
that they did not do it entirely.” Well the loss was ‘heirs, and let 
them make the most of it! 

Since I wrote you last (“ ah, woful” since!) I have been in- 
debted to you for two volumes of your poetry —* Areytos, or 


' The Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review ” better 
known as “Simms’s Magazine” —a short-lived affair—{ Eprror. 

2 In 1846 Simms came within one vote of being elected by the Legisla- 
ture Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina. 
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Songs of the South,” and “Grouped Thoughts and Scattered 
Fancies.” The first I like the most; for Sonnets, when collected 
in number, exhibit their artificiality so forcibly as to be unpleas- 
ing. This I have felt about Wordsworth’s as well as Petrarch’s, 
notwithstanding the massive and compact stateliness of the one, 
and the musical sinuosities of the other. Your Songs are like 
the gushing and reckless warblings of our wood-birds in the 
morning (and as I have been camp-hunting lately, | appreciate 
this compliment), while your Sonnets, notwithstanding they em- 
brace your best thoughts and strongest lines, are, to my mind at 
least, stiff and formal. Sonnets, at their best, are but small 
poems in the stocks— poetry in the pillory. I have procured 
your “ Life of Smith,” but have not read it yet. This species of 
historic narrative is peculiarly suited to the warmth and pic- 
turesqueness of your style. 

As to the “ History of Alabama,” I have a manuscript book 
of that denomination which has been on my hands for near three 
years. I should have published it long ago, but for two or three 
reasons. 1. I have never been able to make what I have writ- 
ten short enough. 2. There are periods which I have not been 
able to fill up sufficiently, as they depend upon tradition solely, 
and no cooperation has ever been attempted by others. 3. My 
want of connection with publishers and ignorance of their 
usages, has discouraged me or rather made me procrastinate. 
Still, I shall finish the work this summer, and try and publish in 
the winter. As the manuscript is now it would make an 8vo. of 
six or eight hundred pages — but I shall reduce it to the size of 
your “ History of South Carolina,” which I design as my model. 
If you can give any information or directions from New York 
in the premises, I shall be thankful to you. Mr. A. J. Pickett has 
set about his design very earnestly, | understand. ... Judge 
Porter also talked of writing a history of this State, but I believe 
he has abandoned the idea. I have no objection to as many co/- 
laborateurs as may be,— the best work will alone succeed, and if 
mine should not be the best it ought not to succeed. I have done 
nothing “ literary” for three years. “ The Red Eagle” is fastened 
by a straw to his nest. It is my best work, and I should be glad 
to publish it. What terms could I make to bring it out in the 
“Library of American Books?” I could accompany it with 
prose aketches of a romantic character, but would prefer to let 
the poetry walk alone. 
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This summer I shall spend here until August ; then go to Tus- 
caloosa and the interior ; and to crown a bachelor’s bliss wil] per- 
haps get married, if I can’t do better. 


* * * * * * * 


It will give me great pleasure to hear from you, as often as 
you can find convenient. My sympathies are all literary, though 
my habits are anything else. I have got the god of my nature 
down, now, and I think I will strangle him before he can rise. 


Shortly before going out of office at Mobile, Meek wrote 
to Simms, February 20, 1849: 


I was truly glad to receive your letter. It was like grasping 
the hand of a friend after a long separation. The intercourse 
which I once had with you in this way, was to me exceedingly 
pleasant. I felt it as an honor, and received much profit in in- 
tellectual influence from it. Your letters were always read by 
me with delight, and I have them all preserved among my literary 
treasures. How the correspondence fell into disuse I can scarcely 
say. It was chiefly owing to the nomadic life which I led for 
some time, and afterwards the engrossing circumstances of my 
new home, which tended greatly to destroy all my literary affini- 
ties. I felt little like talking to you about law or politics, pleas, 
or protocols,— and I had nothing better to say. Still I valued 
your friendship most highly, and hoped to be held in kind and 
forgiving remembrance. This your letter assures me is the case, 
and I greet your once familiar hieroglyphics like the significant 
smiles of a friend. 

I am glad you have consented to assume the editorship of the 
Southern Quarterly Review. You, and you only, are the very 
man for the work. You can give it a force and individuality 
which it has sadly waated, and without which it might as well be 
printed at Cape Cod as Charleston. It would be better that such 
a periodical should be stupid and original than possess all the 
commonplace excellence of the Morth American. Something 
that we cannot get elsewhere, whether that something be good, 
bad, or indifferent, is what we want. Without their peculiarities, 
absurdities though they generally are, what would Charles Lamb 
or Hazlitt be? Their faults constitute their excellence — at least 
they are the features that designate them from other men. I be- 
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lieve that you can give the Southern Quarterly, with all the 
necessary ability, something characteristic. Make it unlike other 
things, piquant and paradoxical, fierce and fiery — give it an in- 
fusion of Fraser's Magazine, and my word for it, it must suc- 
ceed. 

Whether I can help you in this is questionable. I have been 
so long out of the saddle, that I fear I have forgotten how to ride. 
With the exception of the editorials of a daily paper — 7he 
Register — which I conducted swé rosa in the presidential can-: 
vass—I have written nothing in three years beyond Libels in 
Admiralty, Bills in Chancery, and such like “small deer.” | 
would scarcely know what to write about. Yet I should be glad 
to get into the Review line of writing,— and if anything does 
come up that I can find time to handle properly I will do some- 
thing for you. I am anxious for the Review to go ahead as a 
Southern organ —as a reflex of Southern mind, feeling and spirit. 
Since John Van Buren’s taunt about the brains being above the 
éelt, our young men, all our men, should arouse to the vindication 
of our character. I am willing to do what I can,—though | 
know that is very little—to remove the aspersion. So if you 
will direct my attention to a few proper topics, when I have 
leisure I will give you something in the way in which I think it 
ought to be done. However do not consider this an obligatory 
promise, for, as you know, I frequently fail in the fulfillment. 
The “Red Eagle” is still in his nest — with other literary per- 
formances that have not seen the light because I have been so re- 
mote from the world of publishers. If I do not issue it soon, | 
will try and send you a manuscript copy for your private perusal. 

My home is permanently at this point, where I shall always 
be pleased to hear from you. 


Again on November 22, 1851, Meek wrote Simms: 


Long silence between old friends is like the grave! But, at 
the summons of your letter, I now, with the point of my steel 
pen, lift the lid from the sepulchre, and bid the Lazarus of former 
friendship come forth. He will tell you that my inattention has 
not resulted from any abatement of the kindliest regards, but 
from a thousand little cares and perplexities, and indolences 
wrapped like “napkins” about the man, and destroying the free 
uses of his gentler faculties and feelings. Now I grasp your 
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hand with the olden cordiality, and greet your performances, as 
I have always, with admiration and delight. I am glad you are 
about to collect your Poetic Writings. They will form a fit 
avant courrier for Southern Literature and Southern Publication. 
I am convinced we cannot have Home Independence of any 
kind,— in Commerce, Manufactures, Politics, or what not, until 
we have a Home Independence of Mind. This is the end at 
which the great Southern Reformation should begin ; and Con- 
sul Baylors and Macon Conventions would do more in striving 
for it, than by all the Cotton-monopolies and State fairs they can 
conceive. Your publishing houses are sagacious in being 
“timid,” but, if they feel their way cautiously, they will suc- 
ceed. I shall always be glad to render them, and yourself es- 
pecially, all aid in my power. Hereabouts, our mental atmos- 
phere, like the interior of a Gin room, is impregnated almost en- 
tirely with Cotton. But we have a few Sardinians that have not 
defiled their garments. With these I will press your claim. You 
are perhaps not aware that my chief occupation is now that of 
an editor. For the last year I have conducted the Daily Regis- 
ter. This gives me a chance to press your merits into the spare 
crevices of the public mind. Rely upon me for this. Recently 
I have seen your name put forward for the Presidency of South 
Carolina College. This I “made a note on” at the time, and 
shall be happy to urge the matter, if appropriate and agreeable 
to you. 

My daily avocations, in the way of business, with the pen,— 
spilling ink over politicians, merchants, stock-dealers, and such 
“small deer,”— will account to you, somewhat, for my long in- 
attention to epistolary and literary matters. When I drop “ the 
mighty instrument of little men,”— fagged out with leaders, 
paragraphs, and items, | have no taste for its assumption until it 
forces itself between my fingers. Last year I finished my “ His- 
tory of Alabama,” but Pickett stepped in, and published first. 
Mine must lie upon the shelf till his has run its career. Fre- 
quently I have purposed writing for the Review, but accomplish- 
ed only “ paving stones.” * * * * I can promise you nothing 
just now for the Review, which I am glad to see gets along 
ably under your Jeffreyism. Nott and Campbell are both here. 
With the former I occasionally talk of you; with the latter I 
have no intercourse. You ask after the ‘Red Eagle.” Like 
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my young birds, it became entangled in its nest, and has never 
spread its pinions. Had I not lost all literary ambition, I should 
cut it loose, and let it flutter. One of these days I may, anyhow. 

It will give me sincere pleasure to hear from you as often as 
you can find it convenient to write. 


No account of Meek’s lite would be complete without 
some mention of his eminent services in the cause of educa- 
tion. In 1853 he was elected a representative of Mobile 
County in the Legislature, and in that body he was  ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on education. As such 
he reported a bill to “maintain a system of free public 
schools in the State of Alabama.’ His report was a very 
able and lengthy one, and a large number of copies of it 
were ordered to be printed. This bill, * so creditable to his 
intellect and heart,” “laid the foundation of the present 
system of public instruction, of which he may be called the 
founder.” On his monument at Columbus, Mississippi, 
where he is ,buried, is this inscription: “ Founder of the 
public school system of Alabama.” 

We now come to the purely literary work of Meek, all 
of which was published at almost the same time. In 1855 
there appeared in New York his first volume of verse — 
“The Red Eagle. A Poem of the South.” This was his 
longest and most ambitious work. It was a narrative poem 
of various adventures in the life of the great Creek chieftain, 
Weatherford. His romantic character and adventurous 
career were such as to lend themselves especially to poetic 
treatment, and the poem is, therefore, full of stirring scenes. 
Among the most notable and vigorous of these are the 
massacre at Fort Mimms and the famous * Canoe Fight.” 
The portrayal of Indian life and customs is vivid and pic- 
turesque, and an English review has asserted that the poem 
is the best of its kind in American literature. This last re- 
mark must, however, be taken with a great deal of allow- 
ance. Scattered throughout the poem are several lyrics of 
unusual power and beauty. One of these is exquisite in its 
melody : 
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The blue-bird is whistling in Hillibee grove,— 
Terra-re! Tervra-re! 

His mate is repeating the tale of his love,— 
Terra-re! 
But never that song, 


As its notes fleet along, 
So sweet and so soft in its raptures can be, 
As thy low whispered words, young chieftain, to me. 


Deep down: in the dell is a clear crystal stream, 
Terra-re! Terra-re! 

Where, scattered like stars, the white pebbles gleam, 
Zerra-re! 
But deep in my breast, 
Sweet thoughts are at rest, 

No eye but my own in their beauty shall see; 

They are dreams, happy dreams, young chieftain, of thee. 


The honey-bud blooms when the spring-time is green, 
Terra-re! Terra-re! 
And the fawn with the roe, on the hill-top is seen, 
Terra-re! 
But ‘tis spring all the year, 
When my loved-one is near, 
And his smiles are like bright beaming blossoms to me, 
Oh! to rove o’er the hill-top, young chieftain, with thee! 


Judge Smith says that this lyric “was set to music and 
sung as a favorite by the belles of Tuscaloosa and still holds 
its popularity.” Possibly the least pleasing part of the longer 
poem is its versification. Though frequently smooth and 
musical, it at times becomes exceedingly wooden. It seems 
to me that if the poet had stuck to the octosyllabic verse 
in which he began, the poem would thereby have been 
greatly improved. Other objections that may be urged 
against it are the disconnected character of the story and 
the intrusion of too many purely historical incidents. The 
latter fault tends to make it simply a versified chronicle. 
The fine tribute to General Jackson also loses much of its 
force when one remembers his very prosaic character. 

Judge Smith, from whom I have already quoted, says 
that Moore’s “ Light of the Harem” was the inspiration of 
“The Red Eagle,” and he gives this interesting account of 
the influence of Moore in the South at that time: “ Of all 
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the books of poetry appearing in my time, in the depth of 
its impression on my sensitiveness, and its hold upon my 
heart, I may say that “Lalla Rookh” was the book. It 
was a ‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.” “The Light of 
the Harem” glowed in every cottage, and flashed on every 
centre-table. The book was the pocket companion of the 
boys and the bosom darling of the girls. Sphinx as it was 
to the old, the cold and the phlegmatic, yet to the young 
and the joyous it was an oracle carrying along with it its 
own solution ; no mystic riddle.” 

Two years after the appearance of “The Red Eagle ” 
Meek published his ** Romantic Passages in Southwestern 
History.” This volume, more striking in its title than in its 
contents, contained several orations and addresses delivered 
on various public occasions, together with a number of 
sketches and essays on the history of Alabama and the 
Southwest. The orations are necessarily ephemeral in their 
character, but the sketches contain some elements of per- 
manent interest. Among the subjects treated are “ The 
Pilgrimage of De Soto,” “The Massacre at Fort Mimms,” 
and “The Canoe Fight.” Meek’s style, while clear and 
simple, is not especially brilliant or noteworthy, but in lieu 
of his unpublished “ History of Alabama,” these sketches 
are still consulted, along with Pickett’s “ History,” as a 
source of early Alabama history. 

We now come to Meek’s most distinctive contribution to 
literature. This is his “Songs and Poems of the South,” 
which appeared the same year as the “ Romantic Passages.” 
This is not an anthology of Southern verse, as its title at 
first sight would seem to indicate, but a collection of his 
own poems that had been contributed from time to time to 
the various papers and magazines. All of these pieces are 
of unequal merit, but there is hardly one that does not show 
true poetic feeling. About the only attempt at humor is 
found in the pleasant verses entitled “ Song at the Bar Din- 
ner” in Mobile. They remind one strikingly of Saxe or 
Dr. Holmes. A long poem in blank verse, “ The Day of 
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Freedom,” which was delivered in Tuscaloosa on the 
Fourth of July, 1838, is in no way remarkable except in 
containing Meek’s best known short poem—* Land of the 
South.” This was set to music shortly after it was written, 
and it has been a stock declamation with successive gen- 
erations of Southern school boys. It is too familiar to need 
quotation here. Of the shorter poems in this volume most 
are of a sentimental character, and a fine example of them 
is the glowing verses on a “ Girl of the Sunny South :” 


Girl of the sunny South, 
Bright, round thy rosy mouth, 
Dimples and smiles are ever at play: 
Sweet in thy fountain eyes, 
Mirrored, the azure skies 
Tell us of angels and heaven alway ! 


Sunbeams, in golden twine, 

Over some pearly shrine, 
Emblem thy curls placed carefully by: 

Never the lily meek 

Blushed with so pure a cheek, 
Tinged by the rays of an evening sky. 


Sweet is thy laughing tone 
As the low music blown 
Out of an ocean shell by the sea-maids ; 
Soft, over heart and soul, 
Steals it with deep control, 
Leading them rapt through love’s sunny glades! 


Ne’er did, on mountain lake, 
Swan the wild mirror break, 
Gliding in motion so graceful as thine,— 
Lark on the summer sky, 
Breeze ’mid the bending rye, 
Fountain through flowers, are not so divine! 
Bright as thy native clime, 
Decked in its vernal time, 
Girl of the South, in all things you seem! 
Ever thus sweetly shine, 
Cinctured by light divine,— 
Poetry’s sunniest, fondest dream! 


“ Balaklava” naturally suggests an invidious compari- 


son with Tennyson’s famous lyric, and has been the cause of 
some controversy as to its authorship. It was attributed in 
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more than one book of selections to Alexander Smith, the 
English poet, and it is really found in one edition of his | 
works. It is said that Meek wrote it in one night and for 
fun signed to it the name of Alexander Smith ; hence its at- 
tribution to that poet. The best poem of Meek’s collection, 
however, is the beautiful lines on “ The Mocking Bird :” 


From the vale what music ringing 
Fills the .osom of the night; 

On the sense, entrancéd, flinging 
Spells of witchery and delight! 

O’er magnolia, lime and cedar, 
From yon locust-top, it swells. 

Like the chant of serenader, 
Or the rhyme of silver bells! 

Listen! dearest, listen to it! 
Sweeter sounds were never heard! 

’Tis the song of that wild poet — 
Mime and minstrel — Mocking Bird. 


See him, swinging in his glory, 
On yon topmost bending limb! 
Carolling his amorous story, 
Like some wild crusader’s hymn! 
Now it faints in tones delicious 
As the first low vow of love! 
Now it bursts in swells capricious, 
All the moonlit vale above! 
Listen! dearest, etc. 


Why is’t thus, this sylvan Petrarch 
Pours all night his serenade? 

’Tis for some proud woodland Laura, 
His sad sonnets all are made! 

But he changes now his measure — 
Gladness bubbling from his mouth — 

Jest, and gibe, and mimic pleasure — 
Winged Anacreon of the South! 

Listen, dearest, etc. 


Bird of music, wit and gladness, 

Troubadour of sunny climes, 
Disenchanter of all sadness,— 

Would thine art were in my rhymes. 
O’er the heart that’s beating by me, 

I would weave a spell divine; ? 
ls there aught she could deny me, 

Drinking in such strains as thine? 

Listen, dearest, etc. 
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My friend Dr. Morgan Callaway, Jr.. who has made a 
special study of a large number of poems on the mocking 
bird, tells me that Meek’s is superior to any of the others. 

The remaining years of Mr. Meek’s life may be briefly 
summed up. In 1859 he was again elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and on the assembling of that body he was made 
speaker. He seems to have spent the last years of his life 
in literary pursuits, as he had nearly completed a “ History 
of Alabama,’ in two volumes, when the war broke out and 
prevented its publication. At his death he was engaged in 
revising and copying it for the press. Besides this history 
he had written a poem, about the length of “The Red 
Eagle,” entitled “The Pilgrims of Mount Vernon.” He 
also wrote occasional lyrics of a patriotic character during 
the war. About the close of that great struggle he moved 
to Columbus, Mississippi, where he died suddenly on 
November 30, 1865. He was twice married, but left no 
children. 

Judge Meek’s character has been so well commented on 
by Judge Smith that I shall quote freely from him. He 
knew Meek long and intimately and speaks of him at 
great length in his ‘“ Reminiscences: ” “ He was not an ab- 
stract specimen. The poetic plant in him was not of sucha 
character as to fix upon him any paramount peculiarity or 
marked eccentricity. He had his own ideal world, but still 
he was at home with humanity. ... In the parlor, he 
was superb; on the streets, he was genial, social, and 
cheerful ; as a friend, he was warm and candid; as an ac- 
quaintance, he was cordial. As a politician, he was an un- 
changeable Jackson Democrat; and I believe that he par- 
ticipated with his party in the secession movement with the 
gloomy reluctance of a sagacious patriot... As a society 
man, Judge Meek was always a leader and always in de- 


' As is seen from Meek’s letter to Simms of May 17, 1847, part of this 
work had been written then. 

2?The MSS. of these works are in the possession of the poet’s brother, 
Dr. B. F. Meek of the University of Alabama, to whom the present writer 


is indebted for several courtesies in connection with this article. 
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mand. Dr. Johnson had one characteristic that Meek fell 
heir to as residuary legatee — the autocracy of conversation. 
With men in conversation, Meek was rather dictatorial and 
peremptory. He was a declaimer of theories, political, lit- 
erary and original. He needed not the quality of compre- 
hension, for he never listened. But with women his habit - 
was different. His intercourse with them was made up of 
all the elegant and genial graces. His stature was grand, 
and when in fine health his appearance might have been 
called magnificent. His conversation was exceedingly cap- 
tivating. ... Meek has left no satirical piece ; it would be 
hard to find even a cynicism in any of his verses. He kept 
the gloomy and complaining side of life far away from him ; 
and yet in his conversation I have known him to be very 
bitter. His irony was scathing, his puns biting, and his ca- 
pacity for inventing a joke out of the whole cloth amazing. 
He was very cunning in his witticisms, and had a huge 
capacity for the enjoyment of the ludicrous . . . Meek had 
the amiable trait of cultivating and patronizing all the young 
literary aspirants; these fledglings nestled confidingly un- 
der his capacious wings, and found there a warm shelter. 
To be sure of his patronage it was only necessary to be able 
to turn a couplet with tolerable aptitude. His judgment, 
too, was considered the standard of taste, and hence his 
praises were agreeably inspiring . . . It is a curious 
fact that Meek was not particularly fond of Shakspere. 
He would lie down with Keats, Scott, Byron, and Moore, 
but for Shakspere he had no enthusiasm. In his literary 
likings he was intensely American.” 

Little need be added to Judge Smith’s interesting and 
comprehensive estimate. Posterity, unfortunately, has al- 
ready forgotten Judge Meek’s signal efforts in the cause of 
education, while his historical sketches have become in- 
teresting only to the antiquarian and the specialist. If he 
is to be remembered at all, it must be by his poetry, particu- 
larly by that in the purely lyric form. An anthology of 
Southern verse ought to contain “ Balaklava,” “ Land of the 
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South,” “Girl of the Sunny South,” “ The Mocking Bird,” 
and the little song from “The Red Eagle.” These show 
that Meek had undeniable poetic gifts. His appreciation 
of nature was delicate and true, and when melody is con- 
sidered it will be found that he rarely struck a false note. 
His poems are peculiarly Southern not only in their sub- 
jects and local color, but also in their patriotic fervor and 
tropical exuberance. Occasionally he “ gushed” and some- 
times he seemed to depend for his effects largely on mere 
rhetoric, but these were faults natural to Southern poetry of 
that time. Though his poems have been less read and ap- 
preciated than those of Pinkney and Cooke, yet they have 
less artificiality and are more redolent of the soil. For this 
reason they deserve to be kept in our memories along with 
the “ Lovelace lyrics” of those more fortunate poets. 
CHARLES HuNTER Ross. 
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THE FRENCH BALLET AND THE ENGLISH 
MASQUE. 


The comparative study of literature opens up many vistas 
of surprising interest. Of these, perhaps one of the most 
interesting, as it is also one of the most fundamental, con- 
sists in the tracing of what might be called in. biological 
terms, analogous growths. To such an investigation the 
English masque and the French ballet offer themselves 
readily, and it is of more than curious moment to no- 
tice how each develops, is modified by influences from 
without, and gracefully adapts itself to changes of environ- 
ment until it is scarcely recognized in new guises and in fresh 
shapes. Both of them spring from the same source, and at 
the outset have to fashion at will the same materials: in 
neither case, however, is the process of appropriation identi- 
cal. Their courses for awhile are parallel. Then by a touch 
here and there the English people give a distinctively Eng- 
lish complexion to what had been borrowed from the conti- 
nent; and in like manner, the French nature displays itself 
in a peculiarly native twist given to the amusement, like its 
companion at first an exotic. The English masque resulted 
in the one case: in the other the French ballet. A special 
interest, too, attaches itself to the history of these two 
masquerades, because while similar shows existed for a long 
time alongside of them in other countries, yet these alone 
survived to perpetuate themselves in some form or other un- 
til the present day. 

The earliest recorded appearance of the simple masque- 
rade, the parent stem of so many offshoots, is associated 
with the court of Henry of Valois. In 1392, as Froissart 
relates, the king determined to honor the marriage of one 
of the queen’s ladies by some novel diversion in which he 
should take part. For this purpose, he adopted the sug- 
gestion of a Norman then in his household, who seems to 
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have drawn upon previous experience for his idea. The 
king and five others arrayed themselves in close-fitting 
cloth suits, to which were gummed, by means of pitch, tufts of 
flax, the whole garment being intended to represent the attire 
of savages; and, with visored faces, and a common chain 
binding the six together, they entered the assembly of the 
wedding guests at the Hotel de Saint Pol. The king soon 
freed himself from the others and drew aside to converse 
with the company. Meanwhile the Duke of Orleans ap- 
proached the strange dancers and too carelessly thrust his 
torch near the face of one of them to discover, if possible, 
his identity ; immediately his garment took fire and four of 
the five were burned before assistance could be summoned. 
The fifth saved himself by breaking the chain, and by rush- 
ing to a butter tub in the next room into which he threw 
himself and escaped without serious injury. On account of 
its tragic ending, this dance is usually known as the Ballet 
des Ardents. 

A little more than seventy years later, similar masked 
dances are heard of as having formed a portion of the 
elaborate ceremonies given by Ruy René of Anjou to cele- 
brate the canonization of St. Charles Borromeo. They 
were but an item in the varied sports of a carnival which 
sought to enliven its numerous processions by every known 
device. Such too was their use in Italy where during this 
century they make their appearance, for the first time ap- 
parently in 1474. In this year, the Cardinal Pietro Riario, 
a nephew of Pope Sixtus I'V., desired to furnish a surprising 
spectacle for the delight of the young princess, Leonora of 
Arragon, as she went through Rome to meet her intended 
husband, Ercole d’Este. The public square of the Piazza de’ 
Santi Apostolli was overhung with a curtain, and under this 
costly tapestry were held feasts, triumphs, and shows from 
biblical and classical history such as invention, furthered by 
lavish expense, could provide. Again in 1485 the Triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne was prepared by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; in 1502, the Masque of Cupid by Alfonso 
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d’Este; in 1512, the Triumph of Death by Piero di Cosi- 


_mo, and in 1513, the Triumph of the Golden Age devised 


for the entrance of Leo X. In describing these or similar 
shows, the word triumph, masque, ballet, or pageant might 
be used indifferently, for they combined readily processions, 
dances of fixed character, often pantomimical in their ac- 
tion, and amusements of miscellaneous description, in other 
words, just such features as are usually associated with all 
four of these names. In 1512, when the masked dance 
was at its height in Italy, it entered England at the court of 
Henry VIII. In its passage from the continent, much of 
the additional ornament was shorn away. The formula 
was simplified, it would seem, very considerably. While 
the mere dance of a number of dancers who joined hands with 
the audience in certain of their evolutions remained intact, 
the furniture of elaborate pageant structures, the gorgeous 
cavalcades, the expensive, often exceedingly elaborate, ma- 
chinery, the common performance with the lords and ladies 
of other practised persons to sustain a dialogue and work 
out a plot of some sort,—all this was either displeasing to the 
taste of the English or alien to their economy, which relaxed 
only in favor of magnificent costumes. Not until a century 
later do these highly decorative effects become utilized, and 
this apparently occurred through the pressure of a new Italian 
influence as regards such matters in the person of Inigo Jones, 
a pupil of Palladio’s. Under James I. the masque rivalled 
its Italian prototype in splendid stage settings, and sur- 
passed it by far in the vigor and beauty of its accompanying 
poetry. 

In France, this product of Italian art did not appear un- 
til 1481, when it was introduced by Catherine de Medicis. 
Upon the night of October 15, of this year, a ballet of Circe 
and her Nymphs was acted at the Louvre before the court, 
the music of which was composed by Baltasarini, an Italian, 
afterwards better known as Beujoyeux, who had been 
brought there in the service of the Maréchal de Brissac. 
Not only was Henry III. pleased with the novelty but his 
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taste was that of several succeeding generations, for 
under his immediate successors, Henry IV. and Louis XIIL., 
more than eighty ballets were acted. Henry IV. took part, 
as did also, at least upon one occasion when the ballet was 
designed by the Duc de Némours, Louis XIII. The in- 
fection took even the gravest in matters of taste, and when 
the severe Sully deigned to participate, lighter heads and 
younger hearts were surely privileged to do so. Louis 
XIV., however, gave the ballet its strongest impetus. 
While but a mere child, at the age of three, he danced 
in a ballet presented at the theatre prepared by Richelieu 
for his tragedy of “ Mirame” at a cost of g00,000 livres. 
Among all the occupations of the young king, the dance 
absorbed his attention to the greatest extent and fasci- 
nated him most strongly. At least such was the case 
if judgment may base itself upon the accounts of sums 
paid to his various teachers in the year 1660. His “ maitre 
a danser” received 2000 livres; his drawing master five 
hundred less, while his writing master drew a pittance, ex- 
actly similar to that awarded to the royal scullions, of three 
hundred livres.’ It was plain where the reigning taste lay, 
and in the following year, 1661, it received still further con- 
firmation. For in March was founded by royal decree 
an “Académie royale de danse,’ with equal privileges 
to those enjoyed by the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
founded by Mazarin in 1648. This new institution was 
composed of thirteen of the most experienced teachers of 
the art and their chief duty was to hold periodic conferences 
directed both at the removal of former abuses in the prac- 
tice of dancing and at the attainment of still further 
levels of perfection. If any further evidence be needed 
concerning the decided predilection of Louis XIV. for the 
ballet, even in preference to the highest literary drama 
of his time, the glowing notices of such performances 
—particularly when the king took part personally as he 
did often up to 1679— contained in the rhymed court 


1 Despois: Le Theatre frangais sous Louis XIV. Page 329. 
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chronicle of Loret furnish irrefutable testimony. Those 
who ministered to this taste were sure of reward, those 
who did not were very uncertain of royal patronage, or 
secured it most easily by engaging to do so. Lulli Bense- 
rade and Quinault basked in the royal favor on this ac- 
count. Corneille was brought to coéperate in writing a 
“Psyche,” designed to meet the king's pleasure; and 
Moliére struck into a rich vein of profit when he happily 
contrived a succession of comedies in which a quasi-excuse 
was afforded for introducing the much admired ballets. 
This innovation of Moliére’s marks a new epoch in the 
history of the ballet, but it by no means put an end to the 
characteristic forms that had preceded. These followed the 
almost universal course in matters dramatic, and existed 
alongside of the younger sister and rival. After awhile, 
they were to blend in the “ Psyche,” where the drama. 
while it sacrificed some of its closeness of motive and plot, 
melted into more musical and poetical numbers. From their 
fusion a third form arose that was to carry on the traditions 
of the comédie-ballet and the ballet itself, and, at the same 
time, to gain sufficient individuality to vitalize the union 
and popularize itself with generations whose taste would 
scarcely have been gratified by either of its predecessors. 
The ballet proper and the comédie-ballet virtually cease 
with the death of Moliére, when, as yet the opera was in 
its infancy and scarcely started upon a life which has now 
lasted two centuries and which, to judge from the outlook 
of our day, will probably continue for many centuries to 
come. The English masque displavs in its course just this 
same grafting upon the drama, resulting in the so-called 
drama-masque, and it is interesting to note that the time 
taken is in each case about the same. The ballet enters 
France in 1581, and the comédie-ballet—in “ Les Facheux” 
— appears in 1661; the masque enjoyed a longer solitary 
existence, from 1512 to 1592, at which time Kyd made first 
use of the court entertainment in his famous “ Spanish 
Tragedy.” Like its French counterpart, too, on French 
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soil, the English masque may be said to have germinated 
the English opera, and in much the same manner. The 
long break, however, in dramatic growth, occasioned by the 
accession of the Puritans to power prevented the orderly evo- 
lution possible in France, Davenant’s “ The Seige of Rhodes,” 
presented in 1656, is usually taken as the original of the 
modern English opera, but with about as much fairness this 
piece may be regarded as a coalescence of the prior masque 
and drama-masque. In England, however, the drama-mas- 
que and the masque continued parallel for a longer time than 
was the case with the French forms, until the drama-masque 
disappeared about the close of the seventeenth century, and 
the masque lingered on with the assistance of occasional 
revivals until our own times, though, it is true, the really 
vital sap had been drawn from it even before the downfall 
of the Caroline monarchy. 

While it is in Moliére that the French ballet assumes its 
greatest significance, and the separate court-dance that sug- 
gested itself as a motive for further dramatic interest to him 
is forgotten, the reverse, it might almost be said, is true in 
England. Here it is the masque itself, which reached its 
fullest perfection in the hands of such masters as Jonson, 
Campion, and Milton, and not its clever adoption into the 
dramas of Middleton, Ford, or Fletcher, that enlists the at- 
tention of students to-day. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. In Moliére’s case, perhaps it is due to a sort of 
umbrated glory shed upon the fastastic or dignified steps 
and postures of the ballet, rather than to any intrinsic value 
in the dances themselves. The point of view has altered. 
While in his day, it was the presence of the king Louis 
XIV., the “Grand Monarque,” in the intercalated ballet 
that drew the spectators’ eyes and absorbed their keenest 
attention ; now it is the drama that gives subsistence and 
body to the airy nothings with which it is adorned as it has 
decended to us. In the English Masque, on the other 
hand, the form unallied with the drama is sufficiently vivid 


in itself, and, happily for itself, it secured what the French 
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ballet never chanced upon, the intelligence and vigor of a 
band of really free poets, poets too, who unlike Corneille 
and Racine —and, notwithstanding his frequent recourse 
to the ballet, I think Moliére as well, —did not furbish up a 
few scenes and verses to meet the king’s taste, while they 
remained repulsive, or at least distinctly foreign to their 
own judgment and ability, but threw their best energies 
into a form of composition native to their genius. What- 
ever bonds of conventional adaptation there may have been 
as there certainly were, they hung upon them delicate 
wreaths of poetry so as to conceal to the greatest extent the 
harsh outlines. In even the best of Moliére’s ballets, 
humorous or stately, the creak of mechanical construction 
can be hearc at times, for whatever other gifts he may have 
had, he was scarcely possessed of sufficient lyrical inven- 
tion to hide, when this alone could do it, the process of his © 
art. Yet with the English poets such hindrances acted 
in the main rather as spurs than clogs to their creative 
power. Jonson certainly finds in the flatteries due to his 
patron Jame,s I., opportunities to rise to true poetry; 
Campion, too, could turn the introduction of the partici- 
pating knights, at times almost reduced to a stereotyped 
formula, into an occasion for * favor and prettiness.”” One 
of the most memorable lyrics composed by Daniel finds a 
fitting lodgment just at this same point.’ 

If inferior in poetical merit, the French balletis wider 
in its scope. The English masque rarely verges upon a 
treatment of every-day life, nor does it take its theme from 
actual events of any sort, a practice seen often in Moliére’s 
ballet, as in the game of the bowlers, in “Les Facheux,” 
or later in the attempt made by the physicians to force the 
syringes upon Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Originally, the 
ballets were supposed to be of three sorts, historical, fabu- 
lous or mythological, and poetical, the last being the freest 
of all in point of choice. The first set forth such events as 
the “Siege of Troy,” the “Return of Ulysses,” or the 


1“ Are they shadows that we see.” 
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“ Victories of Alexander ;"’ the second contented itself with 
the “ Judgment of Paris” or the “ Birth of Venus;"’ the 
third was able apparently to avail itself of the assistance of 
its two fellows in case of need, and thus included a much 
larger variety of topics. It might be allegorical, in which 
case, the marriage of a princess of France to a Duke of 
Savoy would be prefigured in a ballet, the foundation of 
which lay in the mystical meaning attached to the color 
“ gris-de-lin ;” again it might occupy itself with natural 
phenomena, the course of the seasons, the succession 
from the iron age to that of gold; or it might be per- 
fectly capricious, partaking largely of humor and lending 
itself readily to pleasantry, as in the “ Ballet des cris de 
Paris ” or the “ Ballet des passe-temps du carnaval.” Mo- 
liere adopts each of these and inserts them in their fitting 
stations. The mythological ballet is used in the “ Princesse 
d’Elide,” and in “ Les Amants magnifiques ;"’ the grotesque 
in “M. de Pourceaugnac” “ Le Bourgeois gentilhomme,”’ 
and “ Le Malade imaginaire ;” the allegorical the first 7»- 
terméde of “Le Mariage forcé,”’ or the last entrée in 
“L’Amour médecin.” The strictly historical alone is want- 
ing, unless the “ Celebration of the Pythian Games,” in “ Les 
Amants magnifiques”’ be accounted as such. To most of 
these themes, the English masque accomodated itself, save 
that it relegated to the antimasque, a unique feature peculiar 
to the masque on English soil, all treatment of contemporary 
realistic topics, such as “ Mercury Freed from the Alche- 
mists,” “ News from the New World Discovered in the 
Moon,” etc., or those of boisterous mirth with a touch, per- 
haps of satire, as in “ Neptune’s Triumph,” “ The Triumph 
of Peace,” or “The Vision of Delight.” 

In the relation of its parts the French ballet was much 
simpler, and therefore less various and at the same time 
rigid in its outlines than its English cousin. In England, 
the proprieties of masque-making demanded four dances, 
each of which had a special theme designated by the title, 
the “ Entry,” the ‘“ Main Dance,” “The Revels,” and the 
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* Departing Dance,” an almost equal number of songs 
to express lyrically the motives of these dances, and a 
dialogue to bind the whole together, to introduce the charac- 
ters, display them in action, and dismiss them at the con- 
clusion.. Now in France three provisions apparently ex- 
isted. First there were the entrées the number or com- 
plexity of which does not seem to have been fixed ; the per- 
sons in them were mute, acting out their characters in the 
dance allotted to them by the poet. The madrigals inserted 
in the programmes distributed to the spectators, and de- 
scribing the divers réles of those engaged in the ballet, were 
called vers they merely rested in the hand of the 
spectator, who read their contents, and formed no part of 
the representation. The réczts finally, were speeches or 
couplets sung by the characters who did not dance, and 
were related as to their matter to the subject of the en- 
trées. Of course, from Moliére’s plays, it is impossible to 
judge of the presence or value of the “ vers,” which have 
perished, though Moliére is known to have used them in 
1670, as a caustic revenge upon his predecessor Benserade 
whom he then succeeded as purveyor to the king’s taste in 
“ divertissements”’ at the royal command. While in its di- 
visions the French ballet was simpler, it also seems to have 
been more uniform in the variety of its dances before its 
entrance into the comedy of Moliére. The entrée consisted 
of a group or quadrille of dancers, four, six, or eight or even 
twelve persons, whose steps were limited to a minuet, a 
sarabande, or a gavotte. At this stage, the English masque 
is at the same time freer and more complicated. It made 
use without any hesitation of set pieces, figure dances, 
corantos, lavoltas, measures, brawls, galliards, and, upon 
certain occasions, of letter dances, in which, by an in- 
genious arrangement on the part of the choreograph, the 
evolutions of the dancers spelt out the names of the royal 
family and titles, “Jacobus Rex,” “Anna Regina,” and 
“Carolus P.”"’ Here it anticipates the wide range of choice 


1 Hymenai and the Masque of Queens, by Jonson: Cupid's Punish- 
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present in Moliére, and foreshadows also what is with him 
the most characteristic use of the dance, to describe or set 
forth pantomimically, certain actions or emotions. For a few 
scenes of this sort occur in the Caroline masques. The 
battle of the windmills, where figure the knight of La 
Mancha and his trusty squire, takes place in “ The Triumph 
of Peace,” (Shirley), and shortly afterwards a game of 
bowls and a most provoking robbery. In the Prince 
d Amour (Davenant) lovers of various European nations are 
introduced breathing unavailing sighs, each in a charac- 
teristic manner in the direction of their mistresses: Brittania 
Triumphans (Davenant), contains a ** Mock Romanza,” ofa 
lady, her dwarf, squire, and knight, and a giant against whom 
is hurled bombastic defiance and who answers with threats 
couched in as highly pitched terms,—the theme of the 
whole evidently drawn for purposes of burlesque from the 
romances of chivalry. Where, with Moliére, the dance 
ceases to be entirely external to the purpose and action of 
the drama, a mere pleasurable accretion, is difficult to state 
precisely. Certainly there is no connection whatever in the 
case of the first ‘‘interméde” in “ Le Madade imaginaire ”’ 
or in the pretty tail-piece to “ Le Bourgeois gentilhomme ; ” 
in * La Princesse d’ Elide”” or “ Les Amants magnifiques ” 
the pretext for their insertion is indeed slight and arbitrary 
in the extreme, yet much of the atmosphere and requisite 
background to these plays would be missing in their ab- 
sence. Among the seven other comédie-ballets, the bond is 
somewhat tighter, so much so at times that in “ Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac” or “ Les Facheux” a serious loss would be 
entailed if the ballets were entirely omitted in representa- 
tion, and this fact, it is probable, has militated against any 
revival of these plays where the ballet would scarcely meet 
the taste of the present day. 

Our own judgment upon both masque and ballet of 
the seventeenth century is fairly uniform. Any one of us 
would be sceptical concerning their success under modern 


ment, by Robert White. For the last, see Nichol'e Progresses of King 
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conditions. Yet, perhaps, they would appear to us more 
fully charged with interest could we view them through the 
eyes of one who found a satisfaction for the spirit and ar- 
tistic sense in their fantasies, poetical and terpsichorean. 
The “ Squire’s Masque,” of Dr. Thomas Campion, is one of 
the best extant of its times, yet to the ultra-sensitive, more 
highly exercised taste of a French connoisseur, it is thus 
summarily condemned: ‘“ What a monstrosity was a com- 
position like this! How must the excessive expense be 
regarded! It does not fail for lack of imagination, but be- 
cause this is not properly made use of. Yet there is real 
vigor and fancy in the manner in which the conclusion is 
bound to the principal object of the entertainment. But 
what barbarity in the design; what ‘bizarrerie’ in the 
means! What absence of pleasureableness, of graces, of 
proprieties, throughout the whole piece!”' This is criti- 
cism with a vengeance; a drop of oil with two quarts of 
vinegar. It is to be deplored —to avoid any invidious na- 
tional comparison — that no Englishman has left so straight- 
forward a statement of his opinion in regard to the French 
ballet, equally sincere and equally partisan. 
H. Mac JOHNSTONE. 


'M.deCahusac. “La Danse ancienne et moderne,” ii., 110. 
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RECENT TENNESSEE HISTORY BY TEN- 
NESSEANS. ' 


The circumstance that the present year is that of the 
Centennial of Tennessee has naturally called forth a good 
deal of oratory and much newspaper and essay writing in 
comment thereon. Some of this will, no doubt, be collected 
and edited, even if it must be admitted that too often in 
such efforts there is a sublime tendency towards constella- 
tions of rhetoric and to “ scraping the feet of the angels,” as 
a recent graduating speech described the well-known pro- 
cess. The few historical facts usually stated are gathered 
from histories already existing on the subject, whose inac- 
curacieés, and possibly gross blunders are unhesitatingly 
accepted and assiduously followed. All this may possibly 
add to our patriotism, and some growing lad or lass may be 
induced to acquire some knowledge of what the State has 
actually achieved, what annals are worth preserving and 
what records ought to be perpetuated as a heritage to suc- 
ceeding generations. And, perhaps, here and there, it may 
be hoped, some one of these may be stimulated to actual in- 
vestigation, and research for one’s self may clear up hitherto 
obscure passages, preserve scattered material from quick and 
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irreparable loss, form new conclusions, and present broader, 
and more real and vital phases of our life and civilization. 

Even the essays and speeches of graduating students 
this year adopted this color. The spirit of the centennial of 
their college celebrated two years ago, and that of their 
State coincident with their entrance upon life, fell upon the 
graduating class of the State University, and in the only 
three speeches made by their representatives on their Com- 
mencement Day, this spirit of the time found clear and 
noble utterance in words which would have done credit to 
much older heads and have done honor to any Tennessean 
to utter. The three subjects, self-chosen, were respectively, 
“ A Plea for State Pride,” ‘“‘Tennessee’s Part in the Union 
before 1860,” and the “Advocacy of a closer Union between 
the Divisions of the State.” 

The sense, therefore, of Tennessee’s one hundred years 
of existence and development has not lain altogether dor- 
mant with many of her citizens. They understand the 
reproach of carelessness that they have incurred for not 
preserving in State archives the best and worthiest records 
oftheir race. There has been noticeable, for a few years 
back, an increased interest in matters Tennessean — in the 
beginnings, the conditions, the characteristics, and the es- 
sential qualities, of her people. 

There is no question that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 
given a stimulus and contributed largely to this result by 
the inestimable worth of the labors stored up in _ his 
volumes on “The Winning of the West,” of which the 
fourth volume has recently appeared. It was left to Mr. 
Roosevelt nobly to remove the reproach left by another 
non-Tennessean in dealing with Tennessee history in the 
books of “Edmund Kirke,’ which bravely yielded the 
imagination to more congenial romance without the pain- 
ful labor always involved in consulting original documents 
and in ascertaining actual facts. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt’s book appeared, the work of the 
late lamented Congressman, James Phelan, of Memphis, 
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lent the main inspiration. Phelan had returned from the 
University of Leipsic, skilled in the principles of investiga- 
tion and ardent for the genuine literary and historical work 
of his State and country. His labors upon his “ History of 
Tennessee ” — involving much time and expense in gaining 
access to material almost hopelessly scattered — were given 
to his State freely, and without any hope of pecuniary re- 
ward. One of his latest and most memorable acts was to 
use all his influence as a member of the Federal House of 
Representatives in achieving the incorporation by the Na- 
tional Government of the American Historical Association. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose took wider and fuller scope than 
any work hitherto treating of Tennessee history, and he 
had at his command new unedited manuscript material lent 
him by authorities and individuals in Nashville, and in 
capital cities of other States. For the first time was clearly 
presented the full significance of the settlement of the 
great basin of the Misssissippi and the part Tennesseans 
took therein. It was seen how the settlements of Tennes- 
see fitted into the movement for the conquest of a nation; 
how the bravery and self-reliance of these pioneers, as the 
vanguard of civilization, meant that the home of the Eng- 
lish race in America was not to be limited to the thirteen 
colonies and the contiguous land, all east of the Alleghany 
mountains. These mountains once crossed, the Eastern 
Tennessee valleys filled from above and below, Cumberland 
Gap made a means of passage to lands beyond, the claims 
of the sovereigns of Spain and of France to one of the 
fairest countries on earth were destined to recede before 
the advances of the axe and rifle of the hardy Saxon 
pioneer. And it was the English law and the English 
language and literature and religion and habits of thought 
and principles of action which passed on with the pioneer 
— modified possibly and naturally by the new circumstances 
to which it had to become adapted, but that was all. At last 
a new American spirit was formed, faulty perhaps, in much, 
but American to the core, native of America, nourished un- 
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der American government, and developed under American 
conditions. This was the inspiration of the message of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s volumes to Tennessee students ! 

This is likewise the spirit underlying the conception of 
the volume by Mr. J. W. Caldwell on the constitutional de- 
velopment of Tennessee. Not that Mr. Roosevelt's volumes 
were needed to interest him primarily. The interest was 
there already — deep laid by years of reading and investi- 
gation. But the spark was fanned, as it were, into a sud- 
den blaze, and the gradual accumulations were at length 
ordered and shaped in emulation of the spirit pervading 
Mr. Roosevelt's work. Not all Tennessee history *should 
await record by non-Tennesseans, and particularly that 
which possibly only one native and to the manor born 
could best and most truly interpret. 

‘*Did I have the time and leisure from the imperative 
demands of the duties of my life,” said Mr. Caldwell once 
in effect, feelingly, and apart from all reference to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s work, “the history of the formative period in 
Tennessee, and particularly that of East Tennessee, should 
be finally written!” “ Not finally,” replied his close friend 
and warm admirer, Mr. Sanford, playing upon the word, 
“for after you had finished yours, I should then add mine.” 
Enough honest difference of opinion, or rather, enough 
different points of view exist for interests most varied. 
And may both these gentlemen find the otéum cum dignitate, 
or better, the relaxation amidst other pressing professional 
and business pursuits to gather and sift and give that rem- 
nant of results which will prove the noblest monument to 
their native State and section, and to themselves and their 
interests and culture. 

At least the beginning has been made in the case of 
each, and with each in his individual way. Mr. Caldwell 
has given us a series of chapters on the constitutional his- 
tory of Tennessee, which, as all who know the man and his 
zeal and thoroughness believe, excellent as they are, are but 
the introductory announcement to a large treatise to follow. 
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“The origin and operation of the forces which have shaped 
the social and political life of Tennessee,” and the “distinct 
unique, and important constitutional history,” of this State 
have been mapped out with such force and clearness by the 
author, that the expectation is irresistible that many sugges- 
tions and details, only to be hinted at in so brief and 
succinct a treatment as the present, will be developed and 
discussed in fulness by one who has proved himself the 
“ competent historian.” Mr. Sanford made use of an _invi- 
tation to deliver the Commencement Address at his a/ma 
mater on the occasion of her centennial celebration, to in- 
vestigate afresh and impartially the history of State aid to 
education in Tennessee. What had been hitherte mere 
generalized statement or had been left wholly unnoticed in 
previous publications was closely examined. Nodoeument, 
no legislative enactment, no bill of Congress, no com- 
promise, or practical working detail under any law, but 
was carefully reviewed, every matter traced even to the 
slightest variance and inaccuracy, and where inaccuracies 
still remained, the real status of all accessible facts in the 
case was for the first time subjected to light and submitted 
to judgment. 

It is worthy of remark, then, to find two such conscien- 
tious pieces of work, the result of patient and toilsome in- 
vestigation emanating from the same source at the same 
time. And I am not now speaking of the average eloquent 
dissertation that takes down its Parton, and its Haywood, 
and its Ramsey, or some new international cyclopedia, and 
accepts gratuitously facts and dates, and forthwith proceeds 
to manufacture the thunder and lightning which is the 
popular adornment of the gods in this world, as well as in 
any other. Again, it is not my purpose to enter upon the 
circumstantial details of these and the other books here 
noted. I wish to trace the movement of which these gentle- 
men are, as it seems to me, the chief exponents, and to note 
the methods they are adopting and the influences by which 
they are affected. It need not excite surprise that much of 
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this work comes from that part of the State where the first 
settlements were made and where the first governments were 
formulated and organized. To live where the first terri- 
torial government was held would itself incite a student of 
law and institutions, to reside hardly a stone’s throw from 
the graves and monuments of John Sevier and William 
Blount would invite an examination of their characters and 
their motives and those of the times. To be graduated 
from an institution, first founded with a degree of State 
recognition and State approval, named in honor of the gov- 
ernor of the territory with its seat of government at the 
time in Knoxville, possessing on its first Board of Trust 
most of the prominent names of the State soon to be 
formed, and destined to develop with unbroken _his- 
toric continuity into the State University of to-day — 
this would naturally bring the reflecting student of historical 
evolution and of the play of past forces, to trace that de- 
velopment and that past step by step, and to examine into 
State relations and State policy, whether always consistent 
and worthy of that State or not. Surely such work as this 
is the duty and privilege of the sons of that Commonwealth, 
that upon the threshold of a second century they may look 
back and study the characteristic features, the sources of 


strength and of weakness, of her past century’s history and 
progress. 


The work of Hannis Taylor, Esq., of Mobile, the pres- 
ent minister to Spain, declared the growth of American 
directly out of English constitutional principles and helped 
to crystallize into a definite conception ideas on constitu- 
tional growth within the boundaries of a single State. Ad- 
mitting such premises as proved, the other process of de- 
velopment within a State, settled under peculiar circum- 
stances, susceptible to peculiar conditions, and possessing 
“4 distinct, unique, and important constitutional history,” 
constitutes the subject that Mr. Caldwell has treated in the 
present volume. 

The origins of the early settlements, the character of 
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the people forming them, and the first union or government 
entered into by these settlers, or forced upon them by out- 
ward circumstances —the Watauga Association from 1772 
to 1777 —is the subject of the first chapter. It is in the por- 
trayal of these earliest conditions, under the Watauga, 
Cumberland, and Franklin unions, that the peculiar interest 
and strength of the book lies. The changes wrought under 
later constitutions were changes in detail produced naturally 
by changed aspects and phases and conditions, but based 
upon fundamental principles perfectly fixed and already 
well established. 

Mr. Caldwell emphasizes in his opening chapter as in 
his perface, the importance of the Scotch-Irish element in 
early Tennessee history, an importance which many believe 
to be overestimated. I believe the author is right, and I do 
not believe that he is affected by distinct personal, even if 
unconscious predilection for that strong and virile race of 
which he himself is a marked and worthy representative. 
There were other names than Scotch-Irish ones individually 
no doubt, but the settlement, beyond the mountains in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, was essentially a movement of the 
genius of that race, and was marked by their leadership in 
religion, in law, and in education. This point of the be- 
ginnings and the question as to the race elements involved 
are worthy of finding a special chapter of theirown in the 
more extended form of his book which I am advised the 
_ author is contemplating. 

It is too common in after-dinner speeches upon festal 
celebrations to hear each race element in America ac- 
credited with framing the government, saving the Union, 
and conferring upon us national greatness and honor, and 
so forth. After heavy eating, even without heavy drinking, 
the expansive white vest heaves, and one is prepared to 
hear that it was the Puritans, or the Hollanders, or the 
French Huguenots, or the Scotch-Irish, or what not, who 
did it all. One sometimes wonders according to these 
speeches, whether there was any simply English blood or 
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English tradition at all, even at any moment, on American 
soil; or whether all these conflicting views are not true at 
the same time, and whether all the different race elements 
did not help “do it all.” But to return from an aside. 

The history of the Scotch-Irish in the upland districts 
of the Middle and Southern States, in the Piedmont sections 
east and west of the Appalachian range, is that of one of 
the mighty race movements in American history. How in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Valley of Virginia 
was opened to them by the Burden Grant in what is now 
Augusta and Rockbridge counties; how they served long 
as Outposts against the western Indians to the eastern-lying 
English settlements ; how they both formulated for their gov- 
ernment freedom in religion from any recognized State 
church, and developed remarkable democracy in law ; how 
the first settlers were reénforced by others of the same stock 
from Pennsylvania crossing the Potomac and proceeding 
southward up the Shenandoah —all this is but a small part 
of the interesting story. This movement had its origin 
in the settlements of the Scotch-Irish along the Delaware 
Bay and River, in northern Delaware, (Newcastle county ), 
in southeastern Pennsylvania (Chester, York, and Lancaster 
counties), and in western and central New Jersey. They 
proceeded westward through central and southern Pennsyl- 
vania, when large numbers turned southward and filled the 
rich Valley of Virginia, while others pushed still farther 
westward to western Pennsylvania, and thence ultimately 
across the Ohio into the Northwest Territory. From the 
Valley of Virginia (Augusta and Rockbridge counties 
serving as a nucleus) they discharged themselves through 
the hills of southern and southwest Virginia, and thence 
over the uplands of both Carolinas, on to Georgia. Passing 
in another way to the southwest, they crossed the Virginia 
mountains, moved down the Holston river, and crossing 
where they could, through gaps, entered upon the untrodden 
soil of Tennessee and Kentucky, in their march onward to 
the southwestern and western lands, preferably following 
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the courses of rivers, and keeping with singular pertinacity 
to the hill and mountain districts. 

The writer of this paper has had in his hands the origi- 
nal documents of the old Hanover Presbytery — most ac- 
cessible in Foote’s “ Sketches of Virginia,” both series, and 
in the “Sketches of North Carolina” — the Presbytery 
which was formed in 1749, as the first south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It embraced all of Virginia. both Carolinas 
indefinitely, and the settlements in Kentucky and Tennessee 
(Nolichucky is more than once mentioned), and this indi- 
cates the extent of country that the Scotch-Irish migrations, 
and the Presbyterian congregations at that time covered, 
The handful of ministers, a dozen or so, called upon to supply 
religious needs in this vast territory, were as really itinerant 
as the later Methodist circuit riders who grew out of the same 
conditions. Thus circumstances controlled destinies. The 
first Presbytery to be cut off from the Hanover after the 
Orange in North Carolina, was the Abingdon (in 1785) 
which included, much like the present Methodist Holston 


Conference, all southwest Virginia and the contiguous parts. 


of Tennessee, with probably a large portion of Kentucky. 
It was very natural, therefore, that when the boundary line 
between Virginia and North Carolina was run, many of these 
settlers, Virginians in origin, finding to their dismay that 
they were no longer on Virginia soil and subject to Virginia 
law, should assist in the foundation of the Watauga 
Association, designed for their common protection and de- 
fense, and that with the full sympathies of many associates 
and friends in the western parts of Virginia, they should 
later enter into the compact of the “ State of Franklin,” and 
propose therefor a written constitution based upon many 
calvinistic principles, believed by them to be so necessary a 
part of their life. 

The essential Anglo-Saxon features of the Watauga 
Association are indisputable. They were very much the 
same principles found among Scotch-Irish in the western 
portions of Virginia and the Carolinas, but here developed 
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and applied under new and slightly changed conditions. 
Only in Virginia and North Carolina these principles be- 
came incorporated with others already existing in the east- 
ern and older parts of those States ; in Tennessee they were 
favorably forced by circumstances into a more completely in- 
dependent development. The early settlements in the Val- 
ley of Virginia existed for a long time apart by themselves 
and cut off from the rest of the State and the world and in 
their origin were very much like this later commonwealth 
beyond the Alleghanies in Eastern Tennessee. There will 
be found many of the same essential features in each which 
would reward examination in closer detail. This is a con- 
necting link which I have not found explicitly stated, and it 
has occurred to me that it would give added strength to 
many of the positions taken. 

The interest of these Scotch-Irish in free government lay 
close to their views of non-interference by the State in 
matters of religion and of thought. True, their ideas as to 
treedom of religion may have meant primarily freedom 
from interference on the part of the Church of England, 
and the possibility of the introduction and toleration of 
Roman Catholics among their Protestant homes probably 
never entered their heads. Mr. Caldwell strikingly points 
out the contradictions unconsciously involved. In the pro- 
posed Frankland constitution (to distinguish it from that 
actually adopted by the State of Franklin), “a citizen might 
have held what opinion he pleased, but he would not have 
been eligible to office unless his beliefs had conformed to 
the dogmas of the [Presbyterian] Church.” Yet he believes, 
too, that the principle of freedom was there and was clearly 
announced, even if it did not always receive that special 
application. 

Ardor for education was the handmaid of the zeal of 
these people in religious matters. The preacher of Sunday 
became the schoolmaster of the week days, and started 
almost invariably an academy, in which instruction in the 
ancient classics was strenuously emphasized. The indebted- 
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ness of early education in Tennessee to the Scotch-Irish is 
touched upon by all three of our authors, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Sanford, and Dr. Merriam and the indebtedness to 
Princeton and the Scotch-Irish schools and clergy is 
acknowledged ; but as the subject is treated only with re- 
ference to Tennessee, in an isolated manner and not as a 
part of the same great race movement already outlined 
above, I venture to indicate some details to show both the 
extent and the intensity of these influences. 

The early educational movement in East and Middle 
Tennessee is a part of a greater movement and is co-ex- 
tensive with the migrations of the Scotch-Irish people, in 
their march from the Delaware to the West and Southwest. 
From the original “log-colleges” in Pennsylvania as 
feeders grew Princeton, the institution above all, to which 
the pupils of the “log college,” and the academy were sent 
to obtain their titled degrees. It is interesting that it re- 
mains the oldest, and still easily the most prominent of all 
in the movement. These Princeton men went forth and 
fashioned other academies and colleges after the same 
models, these in turn becoming new centres of influence. The 
“log colleges” had sent out Samuel Davies, the “ apostle,” 
of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, James Waddell, 
the Blind Preacher of Virginia, and the Blairs, the Smiths, 
and the Tennents of Pennsylvania. John Brown, a Prince- 
ton graduate, progenitor of the statesmen and ministers of 
that name in Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and other 
parts of the South, founded an academy in the Valley of 
Virginia, which William Graham, another Princeton gradu- 
ate, made famous as “Liberty Hall,’ and which has de- 
veloped into the present Washington and Lee University. 
It was at “ Liberty Hall” that General Samuel Blackburn, 
Judge David Campbell, General William Campbell, of King’s 
Mountain, the Rev. Samuel Carrick, founder of Blount Col- 
lege ; the Rev. Edward Crawford, the Rev. Samuel Doak, 
founder of Washington College ; Robert Edmiston, a King’s 


Mountain hero; the Rev. Samuel Houston; Col. John Mc- 
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Kee, a member of Congress; Samuel Newell, a King’s 
Mountain hero and member of the Franklin Convention ; 


James Priestley, President of the old Cumberland College at 


Nashville ; and Governor Archibald Roane —all prominent 
figures in early Tennessee history received their educations. 
The Revs. Edward Crawford and Samuel Doak were also 
graduates of Princeton. 

Two brothers, and Princeton graduates, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Stanhope Smith and the Rev. John Blair Smith, went to 
the Davies’ settlement in southern Virginia, and founded 


Hampden-Sidney College, where later the Presbyterian 


Theological Seminary developed. The one returned later 
to Princeton and became its President, and the other was 
the first President of Union College, New York. Asso- 
ciated with them at Hampden-Sidney was the Rev. Samuel 


Doak, who from here entered the ministry, and in a few 


years crossed the mountains with his library and goods on 
pack-horses, founded in Tennessee the first institution of 
learning west of the Alleghanies, and left to that State a 


family which has contributed many honorable names to her 


education and culture. 
. Another Princeton graduate teaching at Hampden-Sid- 
ney was the Rev. John Springer, one of the earliest evange- 


lists in religion and education in upper North Carolina and 
Georgia. Still another Hampden-Sidney tutor, the Rev. 


James Mitchel, was one of the earliest teachers of a classical 
school in Kentucky. Associated in founding Hampden- 
Sidney College were other Princeton graduates, — the Revs. 
John Todd, David Rice, and Caleb Wallace — all three fore- 
most in the struggle in Virginia for religious liberty, and all 
afterwards instrumental in establishing the same principles 
and in founding the first college in pioneer Kentucky. It was 
no doubt owing to association with these men in college life 
at Princeton, in political life in Virginia, and for many years 


; : as fellow trustee of Hampden-Sidney College, that James 


Madison, afterwards President of the United States, in his 


: _ early career worked as assiduously for religious liberty as 
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for political independence. Two of the Hampden-Sidney 
graduates, both North Carolinians by birth, ought to be as- 
sociated prominently with this movement: the Rev. James 
Blythe, going west, became associated with the Rev. David 
Rice in collecting funds for Transylvania University in Ken- 


tucky, and after teaching therein a number of years, fur- 


thered education in the Northwest as President of Hanover 
College in Indiana; the Rev. Moses Waddel. going south, 
was the preceptor of many of the most eminent citizens of 
South Carolina and Georgia, both in a private school and at 
the University of Georgia. Other Princeton graduates, such 
as the Rev. Daniel McCalla and “ Parson” John D. Blair, 
were active in education in central Virginia. | 
The Princeton graduates in North Carolina achieved sim- 
ilar results. The first bloodshed of the Revolution on the 
Alamance was the result of a conflict between Governor Try- 
on’s troops and the “ Regulators’’, and these “ Regulators” 
were members of three Presbyterian congregations who had 
as their pastors three graduates of Princeton —the Revs. 
Hugh McAden, David Caldwell, and Joseph Alexander. The 
Rev. Joseph Alexander founded the first institution of 
learning in that State. before passing on to similar work in 
South Carolina. His school in Mecklenburg county became 
a second “ Liberty Hall”’, thirteen of its fifteen trustees being 
Princeton men, and in this building was the meeting whence 
issued the noted Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
reputed to have been inspired and written by two Princeton 
graduates, Ephraim Brevard, and the Rev. Hezekiah Balch, 
the latter presumably a cousin of the Rev. Hezekiah Balch 
(his classmate at Princeton) noted in Tennessee annals. 
The Rev. David Caldwell, who had suffered during the 
Revolution from the Alamance incident and from his intense 
patriotism, was one of the leaders in organizing the institution 
of learning in Orange county at Chapel Hill to become the 
State University, and was proffered its first Presidency, 
which, however, he declined. The “ First Professor” at its 
organization was another Princeton graduate, the Rev. 
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Samuel E. McCorkle. Another of the Caldwell family, 
also a graduate of Princeton, the Rev. Joseph Caldwell, 
saved this college from a state of disorganization, almost at 
its beginning, and as President through many years laid the 
foundations for its future usefulness. In an interim of a few 
years, another Princeton graduate, the Rev. Robert Hett 
Chapman, took the Rev. Joseph Caldwell’s place. Gov- 
ernors Alexander Martin, William R. Davie, and David 
Stone, and Judges Samuel Spencer, William Gaston, and 
Frederick Nash, are prominent North Carolinians in civic 
life who came under these influences and graduated from 
Princeton before 1800. One of the earliest educational in- 
stitutions in the State of South Carolina was Mt. Zion Col- 
lege at Winsboro’ under the Rev. Thomas H. — of 
Princeton. 

The movement for civil and religious freedom and for the 
extension of education went hand in hand, and among these 
people was much the same on the western as on the eastern 
side of the mountains —in Tennessee as in North Carolina 
—though there were inherent difficulties in their new con- 
ditions — not a few of which sprang from their virtually ab- 
solute geographical and physical separation from the other 
members of their race. Several of the leaders in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have already been named. Besides 
Mr. Doak and Mr. Crawford, Princeton graduates active in 
Tennessee education were the Rev. Thomas B. Craighead, 
founder of Davidson Academy in Middle Tennessee, that 
later developed into the University of Nashville, and the 
Rev. Hezekiah Balch, founder of Greenville College, and 
prominent in the annals of the Franklin conventions. At 
a later period, succeeding the Rev. James Priestley in Nash- 
ville, and the one who gave to the University of Nashville 
its brightest administration, was the Rev. Philip Lindsley, 
likewise from Princeton. A lay representative of the race 
among the early graduates of Princeton, who was prominent 
in Tennessee, was the Hon. George W. Campbell, member 
of Congress, United States Judge, and Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Madison. 
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The scantiest reference must suffice for the similar labors 
of the leaders of this race moving westward and northward. 
They united in founding and strengthening the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Into the wilds of western 
Pennsylvania Presbyterianism was first carried by the 
Revs. Joseph Smith, James Power, Thaddeus Dod, John 
McMillan, and James Dunlap, all Princeton graduates ; and 
in order, Dickinson, Washington, and Jefferson Colleges 
were established. Of the latter two, originally separate, 
Washington is intimately associated with the name of Dod, 
and Jefferson with McMillan and Dunlap. Across the Ohio, 
the University of Ohio at Athens was the product of similar 
circumstances, and its first President, the Rev. Jacob Lindly. 
was from Princeton. Miami University had much the same 
history some years later. Union and Hamilton Colleges in 
New York felt the same influences, and the same movement 
can even be traced to New England in the early history of 
Dartmouth and Brown. 

I have entered upon this long list, which is somewhat of a 
catalogue, with a purpose —that the import and extent of 
the influences of this racial and religious and educational 
movement may be better understood. After tracing this, 
just as in marking the controlling thread in a woof, the 
character and spirit of the men of early Tennessee, and of 
the State of Franklin, can be better understood, as well as the 
scope and inspiration of the rejected semi-theological Frank- 
land Constitution. Thus, too, Mr. Sanford’s discussion of 
the early history of Blount College and Dr. Merriam’s mon- 
ograph on the beginnings of education in the State and the 
further educational! developments, form an admirable parallel 
to Mr. Caldwell’s study of character and institutions as dis- 
played in the various constitutional phases. 

The dominant characteristics of these people Mr. Cald- 
well finds in the Tennessee of to-day, thus differentiated 
from Kentucky and other Southern States, where a few 
powerful families succeeded in forming an aristocracy. 
“Here the descendants of the pioneers, or of the same class 
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to which they belonged, are still dominant” (p..15). The 


thorough and essential democracy of Tennessee and Ten- _ - 


nesseans—a new product, but distinctly American. in its 
tendencies — has been recognized as a part of American na- 
tional life ever since the advent of Andrew Jackson, perhaps. 
its most characteristic representative. In speaking of the 
Watauga Association, the difference between the efforts in 
the seventeenth century and those in. Tennessee in the 
eighteenth, Mr. Caldwell argues, is that there, those were 
Englishmen forging the organic law of an independent re- 
public, but here, for the first time, these were Americans es- 
tablishing absolutely free and democratic institutions. Fur- 
ther, these were not the original rebels; the “ motive of the 
Association was not opposition to any authority, but the de- 
sire to create an authority’ (p. 30). It is in tracing this 
continuity in the institutions and in the people of Tennessee 
that Mr. Caldwell’s book calls forth sustained attention and 
ranks as a distinct contribution. 

As has been intimated, the chapter on the Watauga 
Association and that on the State of Franklin form the most 
fascinating pages in Tennessee’s early history. The Cum- 
berland Constitution of 1780 is naturally interesting to Mid- 
dle Tennessee, but its chief historical interest rests in the be- 
lief that in it we have not only the same conditions and pur- 
poses, but the essential features of the Watauga settlement 
and union, even if not for the most part the same language. 
The episode of the State of Franklin will ever attract the 
imagination of the State's historians— its position was so 
unique and its history so romantic. Mr. Caldwell expresses 
himself as thoroughly convinced that in its inception the 
Franklin movement was justifiable; a government was a 
necessity for these people, and they accordingly proceeded 
to make one. He does not believe that “ there was the slightest 
possibility of carrying them over to any foreign power. 

Franklin did not separate from North Carolina, but 
established a government to protect herself because she 
thought it necessary. If some of the people adhered to the 
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movement after it had ceased even to appear to be necessary, 
their number constantly decreased until the reunion was 


complete.” 
The calvinistic spirit of the rejected Constitution of 


_- Frankland is easily comprehended after one has studied the 


_ character of the people and their leaders in the Presbyterian 
ministry, and its relation to the Presbyterian form of church 
"government, constantly praised by its sympathizers as the 

most democratic in spirit of all existing forms. It would be 

interesting and not without value to investigate the origin of 
many of the added empirical features of this document, 

- whence obtained and by what channels, and its relations to 
other charters and declarations promulgated under similar 
circumstances. These clergymen in the Southwest kept con- 
stantly in touch and correspondence with their brethren to 
the north and east; and the number of pupils and disciples 

‘of William Graham, the Principal of “ Liberty Hall” Acad- 
emy in Virginia, present in the bounds of the State of 
Franklin at this time, has been already emphasized. The au- 

thorship of this rejected constitution has been much dis- 

puted, and this is my excuse for calling attention to the 
above circumstances and to certain traditions and au- 
thorities extant which may throw added light on the docu- 
ment. Mr. Caldwell follows Ramsey in attributing it to the 

Rev. Samuel Houston “with the advice and assistance of 

some judicious friends.” The Rev. Samuel Houston was a 

pupil of William Graham's, and was one of twelve to be 

awarded ' the Bachelor’s degree (in 1785, say the records) 
the first instance of degrees given by the college under the 
privilege of its charter granted by the Virginia legislature 


1782. The Revs. Samuel Carrick and James Priestley 


were likewise among the twelve. The Rev. Samuel Doak, 
‘who sat in the Franklin Convention, as did the Rev. Samuel 
‘Houston, was dlso a former pupil of Graham’s. 

Now, it is interesting that tradition has always asso- 
ciated the name of William Graham, President of this col- 
lege, with the Frankland Constitution. He was peculiarly 
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active in the struggle for independence in the War of the 
Revolution, and later in the prolonged contest in Virginia 
for religious liberty was one of the leaders in the Presbyte- 
rian party. He was peculiarly interested in the settlement 
and development of the West (Kentucky and Tennessee), 
and invested largely and unfortunately in lands on the Ohio. 
Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby, in his historical address on the 
Founders of Washington College, delivered in 1870, thought 
Graham did not hesitate to assist his friends and neighbors 
in preparing a plan of government, referring to John Sevier 
and Judge David Campbell as former Valley (of Virginia) 
boys, and to Landon Carter as a fellow Virginian from the 
Tidewater. Mr. Grigsby probably went too far in his in- 
ferences, and perhaps followed tradition too readily when he 
stated that, “ Graham was requested to draught a form of gov- 
ernment, and he prepared a paper for the purpose.” [ Wash. 
and Lee Hist. Papers, No. 2, p. 24]. For the rest, as jus- 
tification of the movement, he took very nearly the same view 
that Mr. Caldwell does: “ To carve a new State out of the 
territory of a State without the authority of law would be 
a grave and unjustifiable procedure in our own times. But 
in the case of Sevier and his associates it was substantially 
a work of self-defense. They were separated by hundreds 
of miles from the settlements; they were surrounded by 
savages who awaited a favorable moment of attack; they 
were beyond the protection of the laws. They had not a 
dollar in coin to pay taxes. And whenthe new government 
was established, its officers were paid mainly in the skins of 
wild beasts — the governor and the judges in fox skins, the 
sheriff in those of the mink, and other officers in those of 
coons and opossums; and though this gradation is not 
strictly correct, it is unquestionable that skins, domestic 
cloth, bacon, tallow, and whiskey, according to a rate fixed 
by law, composed the main currency of the infant common- 
wealth.” /dzd., pp. 24, 25]. 

The probability is that the Rev. Samuel Houston, who 
still felt very close to his a/ma mater, and others, consulted 
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with William Graham, as the educational and liberal leader 
in western Virginia, about the proposed constitution. The 
Rev. Henry Ruffner, D.D.,in his Early History of Washing- 
ton College (pp. 60, 61), adopted this view, which is the 
most reasonable. ‘“A committee was appointed to draft the 
form of a constitution for the projected State. There is a 
report that Mr. Graham was, by request of the committee, 
the draftsman, but this is not probable; for after the pro- 
posed constitution was published, he wrote and published a 
pamphlet in which he speaks of this constitution as the pro- 
duction of the committee and not of his own pen, and praised 
it far too highly to comport with the modesty of an author 
when speaking of his own work. Either this laudatory 
pamphlet or the constitution so lauded—probably the 
former —was violently assailed by the Rev. Hezekiah 
Balch, a member of the Abingdon Presbytery, which was 
mostly within the projected State. Mr. Graham in turn ad- 
dressed a printed letter to Balch, in which he satirized him 
most bitterly. The Synod, before whom the case was 
brought, inflicted but a light censure on Graham, because 
the provocation was considered more than a man of Gra- 
ham’s irascible temperament could well bear. But the peo- 
ple who opposed the project of a new State did not let him 
off so easily. His defense of the scheme so irritated some 
of them that they assembled tumultuously and burnt him in 
effigy.”” Balch seems not to have been on the most sym- 
pathetic terms with the “ Liberty Hall” coterie in his Pres- 
bytery, and these contentions sound like the echoes and re- 
verberations of a Synod quarrel, carried on with all the con- 
scientiousness of the participants. 

As to Graham’s views of an ideal constitution for a State, 
Dr. Ruffner proceeds (p. 63): “In this pamphlet Mr. Gra- 
ham showed himself to be thoroughly democratic in his po- 
litical sentiments. But he had some notions on government 
which the sad experience of the world has demonstrated to 
be visionary. He imagined that by constitutional provision 
the vicious part of society might be excluded from political 
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power, and only the virtuous suffered to bear rule. He was 
in favor of agrarian law, to prohibit any individual from 
owning a large quantity of land. He was for frequent ro- 
tation in all public offices ; for appointing judicial as well as 
other officers by popular elections; for a single legislative 
body ; and for submitting every bill to the consideration of 
the people during six months, before it should become a 
law.’ This last is curiously enough like the Swiss refer- 
endum, and Mr. Graham’s views are also closely allied 
to those of the rejected Frankland document. An example 
of the extreme language used in his pamphlets is offered by 
Dr. Ruffner: “The report of the committee {who drew up 
the plan of a Constitution for Frankland] contains an ar- 
ticle which excludes from all civil offices immoral men, such 
as habitual drunkards, profane swearers, gamesters, lewd 
persons, etc.,—one of the wisest and best articles in the 
universe, and with other articles of that report, will do honor 
to the gentlemen who framed it, as long as the English 
language is understood, whether the people of Frankland 
be wise enough to adopt them or not.” 

The circumstances attendant upon the rejection of this 
constitution and the importance of the measures involved 
justify all the space and criticism that Mr. Caldwell has 
given to its provisions. In this chapter are some of the most 


~ acute observations in his book. 


The romantic period of Tennessee constitution-making 
now ceases. A variation of the North Carolina system was 
adopted, and the Constitutions of 1796, 1834, and 1870, are but 
chapters in the further institutional development under slowly 
changing conditions. It is tempting, in such a historical 
study, to note the antiquated remnants still crusted over 
modern procedure and conditions, as in the survival with 
wide powers of the remarkable County Court system in Ten- 
nessee. ‘To indicate the lines of reform needed was inev- 
itable in such a method, though possibly the intense con- 
victions of a long-suffering citizen crop out in the argu- 
mentative advocacy of a particular system rather than in 
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the quiet exposition and the sharp differentiation of what is 
antiquated and old-fashioned from what is transient and su- 
perseded, or serviceable and permanent. That Mr. Cald- 
well feels that a new constitutional convention is impera- 
tively demanded by the present needs of Tennessee follows 
naturally. 

The volume is necessarily imperfect in details through 
the compression incident to a book brought within its com- 
pass, and these are yet to be worked in as the author in- 
tends. But enough has been said to show clearly the lines 
of growth and development, and thereby to justify not only 
the existence but the necessity of just such a book. 

Too much space has already been taken to admit of any 
adequate discussion of the remaining monographs and pam- 
phlets. The volume of Mr. Sanford, while “ an historical ad- 
dress *’, it need hardly be said, was not delivered as it now 
appears, nor was it based solely upon preceding work. It 
constitutes in itself a detailed investigation, published after 
Dr. Merriam’s work, and bringing out many facts and bear- 
ings entirely new and unknown. Much that has been hitherto 
merely touched upon is here traced to its ultimate sources — 
all the acts, bills, and records, which concern the history of the 
one institution and the aid by the State to the h'gher education 
of its youth in general. It was not an effort at glorification, 
like those usually indulged in on similar occasions, but 
a conscientious and arduous search into the relations be- 
tween the State University and its mother, told with all the 
care and grace and distinction of the man of education and 
culture. It makes distinctly dismal reading here and there. 
The State has never given to the University any direct ap- 
propriation of its own, even for building and housing pur- 
poses ; and in acting as trustee of grants from the national 
government has not been always discreet in its manage- 
ment of funds nor generous toward its children. 

The investigation verified, all too pathetically, the points 
to which exception was taken with regard to the Bureau of 
Education Circular, as it originally appeared. Particularly 
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in the investigation of the “ controversy between the United 
States, Tennessee, and North Carolina, as to the ownership 
of vacant lands in Tennessee and the right to perfect titles 
therein, with special reference to the Congressional Cession 
Act of 1806”; in that of the “legislation and treaties of 
North Carolina, the United States, and the Franklin govern- 
ment, relating to the Indian boundary line in the territory 
embraced in the Cherokee ‘reservation’ of 1783”; in the 
“note as to Tennessee enactments, from 1799 to 1805, in- 
inclusive, in reference to the occupant claims south of the 
French Broad and Holston”; and in the discussion of the 
significance of each charter, enactment, and bill, proposed 
and executed,— Mr. Sanford has established his claim to 
being both an accurate lawyer and a faithful historian. All. 
his university culture and legal training have come to his as- 
sistance, and have cleared and pointed the way to origina] 
work for Tennesseans along paths almost as untrodden and 
untraversed as the original dense forests of their State. 

The history of higher education in Tennessee was pre- 
pared for the National Bureau of Education by Lucius S. 
Merriam, of Chattanooga, a former student both of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and of Vanderbilt. He declined a 
position at Vanderbilt, his a/ma mater, in order to finish his 
course of graduate study. Upon taking his Doctor’s degree 
at the Johns Hopkins University in June, 1893, where he had 
been Fellow in Political Economy, there was some prospect 
of his State’s reclaiming him, and his name was mentioned 
in connection with a chair of History and Economics 
in the State University; but sufficient means not being 
at the time forthcoming, the matter was necessarily 
dropped, and he was lost to the State forever. He became 
instructor in Political Economy in Cornell University in the 
autumn of 1893, and his sad death in November of the same 
year, by drowning in Lake Seneca, together with his com- 
panion, a South Carolina lady who was a law student, is well 
known. He lived barely long enough to see his monograph 
on Higher Education in Tennessee published, and to read 
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the outcry called forth by his criticism of the State’s policy. 
The result was, when the objections were made, the excision 
of the objectionable statements,— conclusions that the au- 
thor had felt to be true, though perhaps they were harshly 
and unfortunately expressed. After his death, his preceptor 
at the Johns Hopkins, Dr. Herbert B. Adams, who is the 
editor of this series of studies, prepared a slight biograph- 
ical sketch, which is now prefixed to the volume. 

The educational history of Tennessee could alone fur- 
nish abundant material for an extended review. It can 
merely be hinted at now, without entering into any of the 
controversies to which it naturally gives rise. What im- 
presses one most in looking over these pages,—the tre- 
mendous lack of system and the utter independence of 
each aggregation of atoms of educational force —is doubt- 
less, again, due to what Mr. Caldwell would call the “ dem- 
ocratic tendency ” everywhere manifest in Tennessee condi- 
tions. The most striking circumstance in-the several chap- - 
ters is the coincidence that one and the same State should 
chance to contain within its boundaries such different insti- 
tutions with a peculiar status. The old University of Nash- 
ville, — developed from Davidson Academy, and converted 
into a college upon the gift of lands ceded by the national 
to the State government — has become the chief recipient of 
the Peabody Fund, is especially devoted to normal college 
work and the discipline of teachers, and is considered the 
prospective heir to the bulk of the large Peabody fortune. The 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville, was founded in 1794, 
the same year the first Territorial Assembly met at Knox- 
ville, and was named Blount College, after William Blount, 
then Territorial Governor, and under the Constitution one of 
the first United States Senators from Tennessee. It has been 
honored with a large number of public men on its Board 
of Trustees, and first became officially connected with the — 
State in 1807, by the same national grant of lands which 
was shared with Davidson Academy. Through the remark- 
ably judicious management of its funds, this institution 
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has developed into the present State University, exercising 
full functions, and recognized in every way, except in coép- 
eration and aid from a direct legislative appropriation. 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville,—the chief univer- 
sity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with 
all its bishops as ex-officio trustees, — was located centrally 
at Nashville, mainly through the efforts of the late 
Bishop McTyeire, and constitutes the crown of the institu- 
tions of that denomination, offering professional and grad- 
uate instruction, as well as undergraduate work. Similarly, 


‘Cumberland University at Lebanon is the leading educa- 


tional institution of another denomination, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and possesses academic, law, and 
theological courses. Again, the University of the South 
was planned and placed at Sewanee, on the Cumberland 
Plateau, primarily through the interest and efforts of Bishop 
Otey, of Tennessee, and the Rev. Leonidas Polk, after- 
wards Bishop of Louisiana, but originally residing in Tennes- 
see and rector of St. Peter’s Church, Columbia. This Univer- 
sity is under the joint control of the several Southern dioceses 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the respective 
bishops are ex-officio members of its Board. The location 
was chosen, like that of Vanderbilt, for its generally central 
location for all the Southern States. 

The central position of Tennessee among the Southern 
States has not only led it to be thus chosen for the site of 
the leading universities of these great religious bodies, but 
probably, in part, accounts for the presence within its bor- 
ders of a larger number of colleges for the negro race than 
any other State possesses— possibly too many for the 
healthiest conditions of competition and tor the best results. 
Fisk University at Nashville is the oldest of these. Doubt- 
less, too, the peculiar prominence of the position of Ten- 
nessee in the late war, as the site of numerous battle- 
grounds and the fact of its division between Union and 
Confederate, have contributed largely to this selection. 

The unfortunate sections into which the State has been 
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divided, and which have been perpetuated in the Constitution 
itself, are still traceable in the two Baptist institutions, one at 
each extreme of the State ; the Southwestern Baptist Univer- 
ity at Jackson, which superseded the West Tennessee Col- 
lege, founded upon the cession of certain lands by the national 
to the State government; and Carson and Newman College 
at Mossy Creek. Similarly the Presbyterians have the South- 
western Presbyterian University at Clarksville, and King 
College on the Virginia border at Bristol. Also, Hiwassee 
College is a Southern Methodist institution in East Ten- 
nessee. 

The division of the churches into North and South, oc- 
casioned by the question of slavery, is also very marked. 
Old Washington College, Greenville and Tusculum College 
(now united), and Maryville College, are Northern Presby- 
terian institutions—in contrast with the two Southern Presby- 
terian mentioned above. The U.S. Grant University, with 
branches both at Athens and at Chattanooga, is the property 
of the Northern branch of the Methodist Church. 

There are likewise other principles involved in founding 
additional institutions. There are the American Temperance 
University at Harriman (probably unique in the history of the 
the country in its declared principles), and a host of Normal 
Colleges and special institutions claiming some particular 
mark and distinguishing feature. Truly, the spirit of educa- 
tion abroad in the State is “ democratic’’! The number of col- 
leges in Tennessee, it has been declared, is exceeded by that 
that of no other State in the Union except Ohio, 
where the condition has long been such that a member 
of a recent legislature is reported to have desired a 
commission to be appointed to determine what was a col- 
lege and what a university! In the words of Mr. Sanford 
(p.63): “It has come to pass in Tennessee, as has been 
said, that of ‘the making of colleges there is no end,’ and 
that nearly ‘every cross roads hamlet has, not its academy 
or high school, but its college,’ of which, by the way, the 
denominational colleges have attained, generally, no little 
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excellence. And now, to-day, we have in prospect colleges 
where our sons are to be educated, not only to be good de- 
nominationalists, but good Prohibitionists, or good Free 
Masons, or good Odd Fellows, or the like.” 

The status of the public school system — what is done well 
in some of the cities and larger towns by means of added 
local taxation and personal attention, and what is done in- 
differently and poorly or left undone altogether in many 
less fortunate or less populated localities —is one of the many 
lessons to be learned from the miscellaneous reports fur- 
nished to and published by the State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation from year to year. These results, again, must be 
regarded not so much as the products of the State aid as the 
achievements through communal activity. 

Dr. Merriam naturally received in his work the assistance 
of those most interested. The account of the University of 
Nashville, for example, was based upon material provided by 
that well-known antiquarian and gatherer and preserver of 
historical records pertaining to his native city and State, Dr. 
J. Berrien Lindsley, of Nashville, the honored son of an hon- 
ored father. The article on Vanderbilt shows the impress 
of the thought and care of Dr. W. M. Baskervill, of that 
institution—himself, by the way, a loyal native Tennessean. 
The account of the University of Tennessee, limiting it- 
self in large measure to the statistical facts and changes in 
its policy, is from the pen of another native Tennessean, 
Professor Thomas C. Karns. Through an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all parts of the State and with its people, 
Professor Karns is fast becoming an authority on many 
Tennessee subjects. Besides this history of his a/ma mater, 
he has rewritten the article on Tennessee in Johnson’s New 
Cyclopedia, and he is now looking over the proof sheets 
of a volume on civics, in a pedagogical series, pertaining to 
this State. 

There is just space left to refer to the appearance, in 
Nashville within the past year, of the American Historical 
Magazine. At last the State has recognized the ne- 
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cessity and duty of promoting the investigation of its own 
history. Professor W. R. Garrett, the gentleman into whose 
hands this work has fallen, is well known in the State, 
and has entered upon his position with all the energy 
his opportunities permit. It seems to me that it is to be re- 
gretted that the name of the new venture is so broad 
and so confusingly like the newly-founded American His- 
tortcal Review, a quarterly journal, published through 
the codperation of American college professors and _his- 
torians. This similarity of names leads to a natural con- 
fusion without any compensating advantages. The pur- 
poses and achievements of the Tennessee periodical, based 
upon its present foundation, and for its greatest use- 
fulness, must and ought to be too purely of a local char- 
acter to justify a national appellation. Indeed, there 
are many who have wished for a long time that such a 
venture might be fostered by State aid, as it deserves 
to be, and associated most intimately with the State 
Historical Society as a State periodical. This would lead 
te a renewed activity and a consequent large increase 
in the society’s membership and usefulness. The Virginia 
Historical Society is thus active in the South, though without 
State aid, and the Massachusetts and Wisconsin societies are 
models for the East and West. 

But if there were practical difficulties in the way of this, 
the best work which this new historical magazine could do 
would be to publish hitherto unpublished and inaccessible 
material in the State archives. The raw material of 
history, and the inspiration of the writing of history, must 
be sought after—and matters of present contest and dis- 
cussion, alas! the general conception of what history is or 
onght to be, be relegated to where, if anywhere, it belongs 
—the daily newspaper. 

There are yet other channels of inspiration open in the 
outlook for Tennessee history by Tennesseans. There is 
the inspiration given to students trained at our best 
institutions. There are essays and monographs, bachelor, 
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master, and doctor theses, encouraged and prepared under 
the direction of the respective professors in charge: Dr. F. 
W. Moore at Vanderbilt, Col. W. R. Garrett at the Peabody 
Normal, Professor Trent at Sewanee, and Professors T. C. 
Karns and Charles W. Turner at the University of Ten- 
nessee. Two bachelor theses of the last-named institution at 
the recent commencement, while perhaps not producing 
unknown results, yet exemplified and taught clearly the 
methods of independent opinion and research. The 
work of clubs in different parts of the State, as, for 
example, the papers and discussions of the Irving Club, 
of Knoxville, often lead to permanent results. The ex- 
istence of patriotic societies, while primarily and necessarily 
social, and with a deplorable tendency towards excessive 
rhetoric in their commemorative addresses, neverthless, pro- 
motes the same‘end. The formation of university extension 
centres in the cities and larger towns, like the efforts made in © 
Knoxville by local and by imported talent, promotes the in- 
terest. Tennessee graduates pursuing advanced post-graduate 
courses in distant universities may multiply this production. 
Dr. Merriam received the impulse for his work at the Johns 
Hopkins, and a Tennessee student at the University of Chi- 
cago, for example, is undertaking the investigation of other 
material relating to Tennessee history. Graduates of Tennes- 
see universities are working in other States. Both Sewanee 
and Vanderbilt have their representatives. Dr. William I. 
Thomas at Oberlin College, Ohio, and at the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Thaddeus Thomas in Baltimore, author of 
the paper on “ The Public School System of Tennessee ” in 
the government volume, are both former students of the 
State University. 

It is good to be at the end of a century. Let educated 
men look forward earnestly to the achievements of the 


new ! 
J. B. HENNEMAN. 


The University of Tennessee. 
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At one time before the war, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
boasted two newspapers, severally representing the two 
political parties of the time. One week’s issue of the Whig 
organ would contain caustic criticisms of the unprincipled 
conduct of the Democratic party, and the next week these 
criticisms would be repelled and a counter.attack made by 
the Democratic journal on the principles and conduct of the 
Whigs. 

This fact taken from the somewhat bulky volume of me- 
moirs of Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, by the Rev. John Fulton, may 
well be chosen as the key-note of a discussion of the career of | 
the late President of Columbia College, because Dr. Barnard 
wrote the editorials for both papers. Being aware of 
this fact, we may approach more intelligently the charac- 
ter of a man who, reared a puritan, become an Episcopal 
clergyman; who when he entered college knew only 
enough of the elements of arithmetic to enable him to de- 
spise the whole science of numbers, yet became a professor 
of mathematics ; who journeyed many miles to assist a friend 
to be elected to the chair of chemistry in a university, and 
was elected himself; who declined this, but accepted another 
chair, without having any reason, or even desire, for leaving 
the institution of learning with which he was, and had been 
for sixteen years, connected; who, in 1860, proved that he 
was “sound on the slavery question,” and himself owned 
slaves, and, in 1863, denounced the “ institution or domestic 
slavery ” as, “ that vile relic of primeval barbarism, that loath- 
some monument of the brutalities of the ages of darkness, 
that monster injustice cursed of God and hated of man.” 
All this is quite enough to show the protean nature of the 
character which Dr. Fulton has attempted to place before 
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us—only attempted, because he has not succeeded, and 
for a very simple reason, All through the book we are at a 
loss to know the “ why ” of things — which is often of more 
value than the things themselves. We are constantly being 
brought face to face with the fact that the man of whom we 
read is an unknown quantity for which we can find no 
equation. We are introduced to him as it were, but we are 
not allowed to follow up the acquaintance and place our- 
selves on intimate terms with him. This is not as it should 
be. Surely in a bulky volume of four hundred and eighty- 
five large pages one might have expected more. A 
biography ought to be a reliving. Its object ought 
to be, as the only reason for its existence is, that men 
who did not touch the life of which it treats, may now live 
with it through and in the book. This object has not, we 
are compelled to believe, been attained in the present 
volume. In fact the mass of matter which it contains had 
better be regarded as prolegomena to a real life of Dr. Bar- 
nard, should one be considered necessary. This would palliate 
a certain looseness of construction which characterizes the 
work, and at the same time obviate the difficulty of explain- 
ing the contradictory acts and incongruous expressions 
already referred to. Still, in whatever light we may regard 
the book itself, we find upon perusing it that its subject was 
a most unique character, and that while it does not satisfy 


us of the truth of its fundamental proposition that Dr. Bar- 


nard was a great educator, it does leave us convinced that 
he was a great vacillator. To accentuate plainly and sum 
up the impressions likely to be created upon the average 
reader of this biography, we may say at the outset that with 
the possible exception of the chapter on Columbia College 
it is not “useful as a contribution to the educational his- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century.” Nor does it call for 
any great appreciation of the contribution of Dr. Barnard 
to this same history. A man cannot be great as a leader 
in any cause who does not himself consistently follow lines 
of action which radiate from some cardinal principle affect- 
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ing that cause. Inconsistency is not a trait of such a 
man. His actions are born of right reason and are in har- 
mony with his utterances. He may, in fact he must, progress, 
but this progression is always an advance along a solid 
roadway which leaves no gaps to be bridged by those who 
come behind. Viewed in this light, Dr. Barnard, judged 
from his memoirs, was not “a great educator,” nor a great 
man. But to realize this we must turn to the book itself. 
As already stated, Dr. Barnard’s youth was passed amid 
surroundings intensely puritanic in their nature. And yet, 
so early do his self-contradictions appear, it is difficult to 
find any traces of puritan influence in his after life. Indeed 
by the time he had reached the threshold of manhood he 
had turned his back upon the faith of his fathers and 
attached himself to the Episcopal Church. For this deser- 
tion we find no reason in the memoirs save one similar to 
that advanced by the love-sick swain in Soloman’s Song 
for desiring flagons and apples — he was simply sickened 
by long prayers and longer sermons. His account of the 
Sabbaths of his boyhood, the prim old meeting house, the 
still more prim old congregation, the fearful prayers, the 
awful sermons, is of a truth enough to excuse his defection. 
Dr. Barnard’s introduction to the world of letters took 
place at the mature age of two years, and of his experience 
at the village school to which he was sent he seems to have 
retained most vivid recollections. He does not appear to 
have learned anything then that he did not already know. 
The limit of scholarly attainment seemed to be to learn to 
read, and this he assures us he knew better than his mates. 
His career at the district school, however, was not utterly 
devoid of results. He learned the difference between his 
right hand and his left, and he fell deeply in love! This 
latter experience must have very much matured him, as he 
was able to enter a “ Grammar School” at the age of four. 
At six he engaged in the study of the humanities under the 
village parson. But all of these early school days were 
valueless. The boy merely memorized text-books, going 
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over, for example, a whole Latin grammar in this way with- 
out understanding a word of it. He was saved from 
becoming a dunce by the fact that he was a voracious 
reader. Shakspere, Addison, Burke, and Robertson, were 
in his hands before he was seven years old. There seems 
to have been little of interest in his educational history 
from this point until he entered Yale College. Just when 
this was his biographer does not tell us, though we are led to 
infer that 1t was some time in 1824, since he was graduated 
in 1828. His career at Yale was not without honor and 
was of great value to him. In after life he seems to have 
looked back upon the literary society to which he belonged 
as having been of more consequence to him than anything 
else in the college. “The two or three years,” he says, 
“that followed my entrance into college were years of © 
earnest and persevering labor, but to me it was a period of 
almost literal self education.” For this somewhat queer 
statement he assigns two reasons. First, a man at Yale 
who aspired to be ranked as a scholar could not get 
assistance even from his immediate tutor without forfeiting 
his reputation ; second, a student scarcely came in mental 
contact with a professor before his senior year. Of these 
professors, Dr. Silliman seems to have been the only one 
who made any impression on him. Immediately after his 
graduation, his long career as a teacher began in the Hart- 
ford Grammar School. 

Thus the formative period of his life came to an end. 
Looking back over it we find it decidedly humdrum. True 
the boy could read at a phenomenal age and had success- 
fully carried on a love affair before he donned trousers, but 
during the whole period of his secondary education he in 
nowise distinguished himself and, even at Yale, was not re- 
markable above his fellows. It was during his year at 
Hartford that he first gave evidence of that willingness to 
swim with the tide which he manifested all through his life, 
and strange to say, it was in connection with the slavery 
question. He was selected to deliver an oration on the 
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Fourth of July at Sheffield and had prepared an oration on 
the slavery question in which he assumed a decided posi- 
tion. Learning, however, that he might offend somebody, 
he abandoned the speech he had prepared and delivered a 
spread-eagle harangue which was “loudly applauded.” The 
next year he received a tutorship at Yale, which he held, 
however, only for a short time, as his increasing deafness 
bade fair to incapacitate him and was the cause of his 
identifying himself with the school for the deaf and dumb 
at Hartford, and of his abandonment of his scarcely begun 
study of the law. Of his stay, for a short time, at a similar 
institution in New York, it is not necessary to speak. 

These details have been given because the part of the 
memoirs which contains them is the best of the volume, and 
because therein the man appears in a better light than at any 
subsequent portion of his career. In the fall of 1837 he 
met, on a journey to New York, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama—Dr. Basil Manly, 
“‘who had read Barnard’s paper on the Aurora with inter- 
est,” and who, before they reached New York, offered 
him the chair of English in the University at Tuscaloosa. 
Just what the Aurora Borealis has to do with English litera- 
ture we are not informed, but there must be some connection 
between them as in no other way can we account for the © 
Reverend: President’s rashness in offering such a position to 
a man whom he had known but an hour or two. With 
characteristic readiness to meet the occasion, Barnard 
agreed to undertake the duty, but expressed a preference 
for the chair of mathematics, for which he was more fitted. 
His testimonials were forwarded to the trustees and in due 
time he was elected to the latter position. Here his life- 
work may be said to have begun. His biographer tells us that 
during the sixteen or seventeen years of his stay in Tusca- 
loosa, he was “ maturing those advanced views of college 
and university organization which caused him in due time 
to be recognized as a master of the art and science of edu- 
cation.” But instead of tracing this process and developing 
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the method of its accomplishment, Dr. Fulton fills more 
than a hundred of his pages with trivial happenings and 
unimportant acts giving little or no indication of the mental 
processes which were forming the great educator. Dr. 
Barnard would hardly thank his biographer for littering up 
his pages with the “ Ode to a jack-knife”’ or the other balder- 
dash entitled a “ Rhapsody ” and dealing with “ buds” and 
“petals”, etc., which the young professor perpetrated 
during this time. Other literary work of more importance 
was an oration on Free Masonry, a defense of the “ Sons 
of Temperance,” and another Fourth of July oration. This 
last purported to be a defense of the Union, and it was just 
such a defense as might have been expected from a man 
of Dr. Barnard’s build. He appealed to the self-interest of 
his hearers. His argument was that it was inexpedient to 
dissolve the Union ; that it would result in injury and loss 
to the South. He did not argue that secession was wrong, 
though he undoubtedly believed it was. He preferred to 
picture England as becoming the ally of the North, grasp- 
ing Southern cotton with one hand and liberating;Southern 
slaves with the other. 

Mention has already been made of his editorial work, 
but this did not sum up his journalistic achievements, since 
during the closing years of his stay at Tuscaloosa he 
waged a wordy conflict in the local papers with the advo- 
cates of the plan to reconstruct the University on the lines 
of the University of Virginia, and published in the Modile 
Register a series of papers on * College Government.” At 
this time he was bitterly opposed to the elective system in 
colleges — evidently because he did not altogether under- 
stand it. To him it seems to have meant, absurdly enough, 
that a student should be permitted to “ study what he chose, 
all that he chose, and nothing that he did not choose.” He 
strenuously sustained the doctrine that all students should 
be put into the same mill and ground out together —a 
college curriculum should be a fixed and invariable quantity, 
a common highway along which all must travel. The 
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result of such a system as that proposed “ would be the end 
of all system and of all genuine study.” Professional 
schools, he contended, were no part of a university proper, 
since it was the business of the latter merely to place the 
student in a position to acquire “useful” knowledge. 
Certainly all this is not the attitude of a “great educator,” 
and but for the entire change of front made by Dr. Barnard 
at Columbia, a change not originating in his own mind at 
all, but made in obedience to object lessons taught him by 
Harvard and Yale, he could never have been numbered 
among great educators, still less could he have been con- 
sidered asof them. In his viewson discipline, however, he 
showed himself far more enlightened. The University of 
Alabama had always had trouble in the management of its 
students. This was in a large measure due,to the silly 
ironclad regulations by which the government of the 
students was attempted, but it was owing in no small degree 
to the character of the student body. Any system of 
espionage and coercion must have been a failure when ap- 
plied to the sons of Southern slave-holders. Barnard had 
the penetration to perceive this, and to realize that especial- 
ly was it true of them that government must be with the 
consent of the governed. He insisted that the relations 
between student and professor would aiways properly 
adjust themselves, if the latter were at all fitted to exercise 
his calling. Rules, he held, should be mere outlines of a 
course of conduct. In all cases they must be flexible. The 
greatest safeguard against disorder and rebellion in a col- 
lege community should be the tone of the community itself. 
He was opposed to the policy of isolating colleges from 
“human society,” and believed that the dormitory system 
should be abolished. Further than this, he held that “in 
the selection of a site for a college, the most populous 
town should be preferred to any location in the country, 
however apparently “tempting.” In all this he was 
distinctly ahead of his time. 

Just why Dr. Barnard left Alabama we have no means 
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of knowing. |. When he visited Oxford with his friend Mr. 
Johnson, he certainly had no idea of giving up his position 
at Tuscaloosa. Even after he was elected Professor of 
Chemistry at Oxford, we are told that “his interests and 
affection were still with the University of Alabama, and he 
had no desire to leave it.’’, No more are we informed why, 
after having taught chemistry for six years in Alabama, he 
agreed to accept a chair of mathematics. We can say only 
that these things were characteristic of the man portrayed 
in Dr. Fulton’s book. 

He was made President of the college at Oxford in 1856 
and immediately set himself to the task of making a uni- 
versity. First he obtained from the trustees proper recog- 
nition of the faculty, after which he began the work of ex- 
panding the college into a real university. In this he 
seems to have been succeeding to no small extent, when 
for some reason not discoverable in the memoirs, he grew 
dissatisfied. In 1859 we find him writing to a friend, “I 
would take up any mechanic art, I would even be a day 
laborer, before I would again be an officer in a Southern 
college.’ About this time Bishop Green advocated him 
for Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South, which 
seems to have pleased him, but of which nothing came. 

About the Spring of 1860 came the episode of his quasi- 
trial on the slavery question before the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The principal charges against him 
were, that he was “unsound” on the slavery question and 
that he advocated the taking of negro testimony. Barnard 
indignantly repelled these allegations. He pointed out that 
he owned slaves himself. He referred to his long residence 
in the South and invited the fullest investigation of his atti- 
tude toward the question, not only during that time, but even 
before. “If,” he declares, “I entertain now, or if your in- 
vestigations shall discover that I have ever entertained, 
sentiments which shall] justify any man in pronouncing me 
unsound on the slavery question, then, gentlemen, do your 
duty and remove me from a position for which I am moral- 
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ly disqualified.” He must have forgotten that suppressed 
Hartford oration. He was unanimously acquitted of the 
charges. Dr. Fulton’s comments here are very curious. 
Dr. Barnard had never given*any great amount of 
thought to the slavery question. His biographer says he 
did not exactly approve of slavery but he “ accepted it,” 
“defended it,” “participated in it.” In this, as in his 
attitude later on, we are told that he was “ perfectly consis- 
tent.” He is described as a “ warm supporter of Southern 
institutions.” “On all questions which might agitate the 
North against the South his actions and feelings would be 
truly Southern.” Of course this is misleading and by going 
to work to prove the opposite later on, the author shows 
that it is. 

But Dr. Barnard’s career in the South was near its close. 
The Southerners, whether right or wrong, had the courage 
of their convictions, and the war they waged in support of 
them disrupted the University. Barnard immediately en- 
deavored to leave the South: In orderto dothis he visited 
President Davis in Richmond. Here the character of the 
man crops out. “ Not being willing,” he says, “to make 
my request in the presence of so many good Confederates, 
I handed the President a brief statement in writing!" But 
Mr. Davis dismissed the company, invited Barnard to a 
seat on the sofa with him, and elicited from him the fact 
that he wished to leave the Confederacy to find employment. 
To this Mr. Davis replied, “ Oh! I will find you occupation 
enough ; you are the very man | want at this time.” He 
then went on to offer Barnard charge of a Bureau for the 
investigation of the physical resources of the Confederacy. 
Barnard demurred, but only on the ground of alleged unfit- 
ness, and finally went away leaving the matter open. After 
this he resided in Norfolk until that city was captured by the 
Federals, when he proceeded to Washington. He was, Dr. 
Fulton reiterates, in no sense a refugee. He had been sub- 
jected to no molestation, indeed why should he have been? 
Some of the highest officers of the Confederacy were his 
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personal friends, he was “sound on the slavery question,” 
and enjoyed the confidence of Southern people everywhere. 
| At Washington he was cordially received by another 
| President, who gave him employment as director of the 
ih war-map department. Says Dr. Fulton, “he was now 


convinced that the issue of the war was not at all doubtful, 
| and therefore joined the ranks of those who urged that it 
| be prosecuted with vigor, and insisted that opposition to the 
administration was treason.” Then came his fierce tirade 

i against slavery and the vindictive arraignment of the 
| Southern people, published under the guise of an open 
letter to the President of the United States. Even Dr. 
Fulton defends this but weakly, yet it was as beneficent in 

| its results as the paper on the Aurora. From this time “he 
was a marked man,” and on the resignation of President 


King, he was elected President of Columbia College. 

With regard to his career at Columbia, we need not go 
into particulars. Barnard undoubtedly did a great deal for 
Columbia, but he did it, not so much through, and by means 
of, original ideas, as by carrying out plans already laid 

} down and by adopting ideas to which he had hitherto been 
| opposed. He gave up absolutely his old narrow concep- 

tion of a college curriculum, and caused an elective system 
to be adopted. He devoted himself to the working up of 
! the professional schools in direct contradiction to the 
position he had assumed at the University of Alabama. 
| For one great accomplishment he deserves full measure of 
praise — he brought about the existence of Barnard College, 
: which is the direct result of his earnest efforts in behalf of 
the admission of women to Columbia College itself. 
Thus he may justly be regarded as the father of two great 
| institutions of learning Columbia University as distin- 
| 


guished from Columbia College and the growing foundation 
that bears his name. In other words, he was great as a col- 
lege executive rather than as an educator pure and simple, 
and it is also true that in the words of his biographer “ he 

was a man of eminent ability and extensive attainments, 
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conspicuous in his generation for a life-long devotion to 
science and letters.” But if we are to judge of him from 
his memoirs, he was at the same time a man of no stability 
of character, and one who lacked the courage to carry him 
through any great moral crisis. Probably this would not be 
a just estimate of him, and it is unfortunate that so many 
people who read Dr. Fulton’s book must form this estimate 
or give him up altogether, in absolute bewilderment and in 
utter despair of fixing any character at all upon him. 
W. H. 
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BEGINNINGS OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
PART I. 


The experimental] nature of the policy of Elizabeth and 
her councillors is conspicuous at the opening of her reign. 
Ancient precedents were obsolete, old relations sundered ; 
new times demanded new measures ; a new system was to 
be created. Hence an air of uncertainty, of hazard, is ap- 
parent throughout the earlier years, indeed the larger part 
of the reign. The statesmanship of the time was tentative, 
extempore ; it aimed only to deal with each emergency as it 
arose ; no general rule was laid down save, tacitly, the 
constraining one of self-preservation: that was the common 
mainspring, the true centre round which all those sleights of 
subtle policy revolved. England was like a ship cut loose 
from old moorings and voyaging, like one of her own 
heroic captains, through strange, untraversed seas. Then 
began for her that attitude of isolation characteristic of her 
history in modern times, and essential to the perfecting of 
her nationality. It was his realization of this isolation and 
its attendant dangers that determined Sir William Cecil’s 
ministry. The old ties with the continent were broken ; the 
alternative of a French or Spanish alliance was no longer 
offered ; Elizabeth made peace with France — but French 
support of the pretensions of Mary Stuart soon roused her 
resentment; and in the background loomed up ever more 
awfully the menace of Spain. Even Portugal, her friend of 
old — but soon to be swallowed up by Spain—was grow- 
ing jealous of England’s naval progress. The peculiar 
character of the English reformation precluded alliance 
with German protestants; but if that reformation parted 
England thus from the continent, at home it had compensa- 
ting advantages: it effected what the power of Edward I. 
could never do ; it broke down the Scottish wall of partition. 
The reformation terminated the historic connection between 
France and Scotland and opened a way for the unification 
(478) 
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of the island kingdoms. The logic of the situation is con- 
clusively shown by the alliance that Elizabeth was forced 
to strike, sorely against her will, with Scotch Presbyterians 
and iconoclasts. 

The principal interest of the reign was internal, 
ecclesiastical. While discarding her sister’s policy Eliza- 
beth would have preferred to return to her father’s royal 
supremacy together with sacerdotal celibacy and an ornate 
ritual associated with the mass. But that position had 
proved to be untenable, so she was constrained to adopt 
her brother’s. Just as in civil affairs she selected as her 
chief adviser Cecil, who had been secretary of state in her 
brother’s reign, so for her ecclesiastical minister she chose 
Matthew Parker, who had risen to prominence at the same 
period. Confusion reigned in the church, hard problems 
pressed on every side; there was added cause to regret the 
cruel deaths of tried and influential men like Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley; had they been alive the weight of 
their authority and example would have steadied the church. 
The royal supremacy was re-asserted, Edward’s articles of 
religion, with a few omissions, were adopted as the stand- 
ard of doctrine, and his Second Book was taken as the basis 
of the liturgy. The sentences appointed to be used in each 
of his books in administering the bread and wine were 
combined in the new form—an act emblematic of the 
whole system. Comprehension was the motive of the 
queen’s government, a church inclusive of all the people 
her ideal ; the idea of toleration, shortly to be worked out 
in France and Holland, was obnoxious to her. 

The enforcement of the queen’s supremacy drove from 
their livings those who held to the pope’s, but it is remark- 
able how few these were. Paucity of number, however, 
was made up for by character and influence; of the two 
hundred clergy who sacrificed their livings to their convic- 
tions fully half held positions of eminence as_ bishops, 
abbots, deans, prebends, archdeacons. The loss of so much 
life-blood was injurious to the health of the church; it 
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meant the draining away of the principle of church authori- 
ty; and the establishment became Calvinistic in doctrine 
and Erastian in government. The political leaders, Cecil, 
Knollys, Walsingham, Leicester, whether from principle 
or merely to serve their own interest were all what would 
be termed low churchmen. Many of the Marian bishops 
had died of an epidemic, Pole being one; Bonner and 
another were cast into prison, and the rest with a solitary 
exception descended to private life or passed beyond sea; 
thus of the heads of the church a clean sweep was made. 
Of the new bishops, beside Parker, Grindal, Sandys and 
Jewel were the most prominent. Jewel was the apologist 
of the Elizabethan church: he composed a famous defense 
of its position and in a Lenten sermon made a public 
challenge to papists which they were unable to answer. 

In public worship the utmost variety of usage was 
practised. In the queen’s chapel a crucifix and candles 
stood on the altar; elsewhere the altars were replaced by 
tables, and crucifixes and statues were destroyed. In 
Grindal’s diocese of London the churches were purged, of 
their relics and ornaments bonfires were built, the figures 
blazoned on their walls were washed over and gospel texts 
painted on them instead. The queen found it necessary to 
issue a proclamation against further demolition of monu- 
ments, tombs, images, and windows of painted glass. In 
Scotland destruction of buildings as well as of statues marked 
the progress of Knox in his vehement preaching against 
idolatry. Many of the English clergy objected to the use 
of organs. The vestments in use at the beginning of 
Edward’s reign were allowed and in some places worn, 
while in others they were made into gowns by the ministers’ 
wives, the ministers reading the service in their everyday 
garb. The service was rendered in various parts of the 
church, by some in the chancel, by others in the pulpit, 
facing the people. At communion unleavened bread con- 
tinued to be used though leavened was more common, 
the commonest cups sometimes served for chalices, and 
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basins for baptismal fonts. Such irregularities offended 
the queen’s sense of order and propriety; she upbraided 
the bishops with their remissness ; and amid her efforts to 
enforce uniformity the puritan party emerged. 

The greatest literary monument of the first decade, 
indeed of the first half of her reign is Bishop Jewel’s 
“Apology of the Church of England” —a learned and 
able work. In its original Latin form it was widely dis- 
seminated over Europe, and it was translated into several 
languages. Jewel formed his style upon that of Erasmus, 
whose writings he had assimilated and whose influence he 
always confessed, — evidence of the fact that the English 
reformation was conducted along Erasmian lines. Im- 
mediately after its appearance in 1562, the Lady Ann, 
wife of Sir Nicholas and mother of Francis Bacon, and 
foremost among a number of highly educated English- 
women, prepared a version of the “Apology” in the ver- 
nacular. 

The bishop’s motive was to defend the establishment 
against the charge of innovation: ‘God’s holy gospel, 
the ancient bishops and the primitive church do make on 
our side.” He sets forth the orthodox doctrine and catholic 
polity of the Anglican church, and reviews the main points 
in the controversy with Rome. 

“* We receive and embrace al] the canonical Scriptures 

. —the heavenly voices whereby God hath opened unto 
us his will. Only in them can man’s heart have settled rest ; 
in them be abundantly and fully comprehended all things 
needful for our salvation ; they be the very sure and infalli- 
ble rule whereby may be tried whether the church do 
stagger or err, and whereunto all ecclesiastical doctrine 
ought to be called to account . . . we make our prayers 
in that tongue which all our people, as meet is, may 
understand ... We affirm that by [ bread and wine | 
Christ himself is so given unto us as that by faith we 
verily receive his body and blood. Yet say we not this 


so as though we thought that the nature and substance 
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of the bread and wine is clearly changed and goeth to 
nothing, as many have dreamed in these later times. Christ’s 
meaning was that he might rather change and transform us 
into his body . . . We justly blame the bishops of Rome 
who without the word of God, without the authority of the 
holy fathers, without any example of antiquity, after a new 
guise, set before the people the sacramental bread to be 
worshipped as God . . . Their purgatory is no better than 
an old wives’ device — yet of this one error hath there 
grown up a harvest of mass-mongers, the temples of God 
become shops to get money . . . They do not only wicked- 
ly but also shamefully call upon the blessed Virgin, Christ’s 
mother, to have her remember that she is the mother, and 
to command her son . . . Christ hath given to his minis- 
ters power to bind, to loose, to open, to shut — not that they 
should hear the private confessions of the people and 
listen to their whisperings, as massing-priests do every- 
where, but to the end they should teach, should pub- 
lish abroad the gospel . . . We say that matrimony is holy 
and honorable in all sorts and states of persons . . . —Car- 
dinal Campegius and others have taught that the priest 
which “ keepeth a concubine”’ doth live more holily and 
chastely than he which hath a “ wife in matrimony” .. . 
We say that the bishop of Rome hath no more jurisdiction 
over the church of God than the rest of the patriarchs, 
either of Alexandria or of Antiochia have . . . All bishops 
be of like preéminence and of like priesthood.” 

John Foxe, whose famous “ Book of Martyrs” appeared 
the year after Jewel’s “ Apology,” has likewise the credit 
of setting forth the historic continuity of the church of 
England. The moral of his great work is the indefeasible 
right of conscience. It is interesting to discover that in- 
sistence upon the antiquity of the Anglican church, and the 
thesis that its reformation was simply a reversion to 
primitive models, led to an ecclesiastical revival of Anglo- 
Saxon. Foxe studied it and was aided by Archbishop 
Parker, who republished 4#lfric’s homily on the Lord’s 
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At this time John Stowe produced his “Summary of 
English Chronicles,” which ran through eleven editions in 
the course of the reign. 

The removal of Sir John Cheke affected English 
scholarship as that of Cranmer and Latimer did the church: 
it left classical letters without an eminent head. Cheke’s 
successors were men of mediocre talent, save one who was 
most loyal to his memory— Roger Ascham, Elizabeth's 
tutor in Greek. Ascham figures as the one link of 
Elizabethan letters with the past. His “Schoolmaster”’ 
sprang from a talk about teaching had with Cecil and 
Sir Richard Sackville in the year 1563: the latter asked 
him to set down in writing the points he had made. In his 
book he unfolded his method of learning a language and 
his ideal of a teacher, denounced the prevalent practice of 
whipping children to make them study, and discoursed 
much by the way of modern manners, descanting on the 
pernicious influence of the Italian Circe. The motive of the 
work was the “ institution” of an ideal youth and scholar. 
An affecting passage is his picture of the poor young Lady 
Jane Grey. 

“The scholar is commonly beat for the making | of 
Latin | when the master were more worthy to be beat for 


the mending or rather the marring of the same . . . Love 
is fitter than fear, gentleness better than beating, to bring 
up achild rightly in learning . . . For whatever the mind 


‘doth learn unwillingly with fear the same it doth quickly 
forget without care. 

“Before I went into Germany I came to Broadgate in 
Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane 
Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her 
parents the duke and the duchess, with all the household, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I 
found her in her chamber reading ‘Phaedon Platonis’ in 
Greek, and that with as much delight as some gentlemen 
would read a merry tale in Boccace. After salutation and 
duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why she 
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would lose such pastime in the park? Smiling she 
answered me, ‘I wist all their sport in the park is but a 
shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas! good 
folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant.’ ‘And 
how came you, madam,’ quoth I, ‘to this deep knowledge of 
pleasure, and what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing 
not many women but very few men have attained there- 
unto?’ ‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a truth 
which perchance ye will marvel at. One of the greatest 
benefits that ever God gave me is that he sent me so sharp 
and severe parents and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
when I am in presence of either father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, be merry 
or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing or doing anything 
else, I must do it as it were in such weight, measure and 
number even so perfectly as God made the world or else I 
am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, present- 
ly sometimes with pinches, nips and bobs and other ways 
which I will not name for the honor I bear them so without 
measure misordered that I think myself in hell till time 
come that I must go to M. Elmer, who teacheth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, 
that I think all the time nothing whilst I am with him. And 
when I am called from him I fall on weeping, because 
whatsoever I do else but learning is full of grief, trouble, 
fear and whole misliking unto me. And thus my book 
hath been so much my pleasure and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and more that in respect of it all other pleas- 
ures in very deed be but trifles and troubles unto me.’ I 
remember this talk gladly, both because it is so worthy 
of memory and because also it was the last talk that ever I 
had and the last time that ever I saw that noble and 
worthy lady.” 

Ascham admits as “comely and decent” pastimes 
archery, tennis and the chase, running, vaulting, wrestling 
and swimming, the dance and song, “and all pastimes gen- 
erally which be joined with labor, used in open place, and 
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on the daylight containing either some fit exercise for war 
or some pleasant pastime for peace.” He declaims in 
puritan vein against “garish colors” and extremes of 
fashion in apparel, and cautions fathers against allowing 
their sons to travel too freely in Italy. The charge he 
makes is that most young men return thence sceptics and 
libertines. Italy has degenerated in manners and morals, 
learning and religion ; like Circe she turns her victims into 
beasts. He affords valuable testimony to the rise of a class 
of young sophists, “ English Italians, marvellous singular 
in all their matters; singular in knowledge, ignorant of 
nothing. They boldly laugh to scorn both protestant and 
papist ; they care for no scripture, they contemn the con- 
sent of the church; they mock the pope, they rail on 
Luther, they allow neither side. They have in more rever- 
ence the triumphs of Petrarch than the genesis of Moses ; 
they make more account of Tully’s offices than St. Paul’s 
epistles, of a tale in Boccaccio than a story of the bible. They 
count as fables the holy mysteries of Christian religion.” The 
huge European schism, the acrimonious controversies in 
England were beginning to do their work, were breeding a 
generation of sceptics. The bearing of this upon the 
progress of letters is made luminous by the above quotation : 
the great English renascence was preparing. Ascham 
attributes much of this corruption to “fond books of late 
translated out of Italian into English, sold in every shop in 
London,” and falls foul of the “ Morte d’ Arthur” as a 
school of manslaughter and adultery!—‘“and yet ten 
Morte Arthurs do not the tenth part so much harm as one 
of these books made in Italy and translated in England. 
Ten sermons at Paul’s cross do not so much good for 
moving men to true doctrine as one of these books do harm 
with enticing men to ill living.” He flings out by the way 
at the barbarous trick of “rude beggarly rhyming, brought 
first into Italy by Goths and Huns, and at last received into 
England by men of excellent wit indeed but of small learn- 
ing and less judgment in that behalf.” 
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Ascham died in 1568. The following year appeared an 
anonymous puritan attack upon the queen’s young choris- 
ters and players: “ her majesty’s unfledged minions, flaunt- 
ing in silks and satins. They had as well be at their 
popish service in devil’s garments . . . Even in her 
majesty’s chapel do these pretty upstart youths profane the 
Lord’s day by the lascivious writhing of their tender limbs 
and gorgeous decking of their apparel in feigning bawdy 
fables gathered from the idolatrous heathen poets.” 

Such protests were powerless to stay the rising tide of 
humanism in England. The pageants presented before the 
virgin queen were rife with classical mythology. Despite 
Ascham, translation from the Italian increased in volume. 
The young Arthur Brooke had produced a highly popular 
metrical version of the tale of Romeo and Juliet, from 
Matteo Bandello, and in 1567 Geoffrey Fenton, an accomp- 
lished linguist, translated all his novels. The same year 
appeared Turbervile’s translation of Mantuan’s Latin 
eclogues. Gascoigne had just published his version of a 
comedy by Ariosto, “ I Suppositi,” and a famous collection 
of nearly a hundred tales was now out in two volumes — 
William Paynter’s “Palace of Pleasure’—a work of 
momentous import for the coming drama. By the wide 
range of its sources, both classic and renascent, it registers 
the progress of the literary awakening: Herodotus and 
Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus and Aulus Gellius were laid under 
contribution and among the moderns Guevara, Cinthio 
(secretary to the reigning duke of Ferrara), Boccaccio and 
the Heptameron, the latter supplying sixteen tales each, but 
especially Bandello, from whom twenty-six were drawn. 

One by one Seneca’s tragedies were being translated 
by various hands and Virgil’s Aeneid was versed in 
English. So too were Ovid’s epistles by Turbervile in 
1567; andthat year Arthur Golding followed his recent 
translation of Czsar’s Commentaries with one of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. In a preface to the latter Golding apolo- 
gizes, in deference to puritan opinion, for having to name 
so many heathen gods, and explains that 
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“ The true and everliving God the Paynims did not know, 
Which caused them the name of gods on creatures to bestow.” 


Why then give currency, it might be retorted, to such 
idolatrous fables? To afford his readers, he replies, a 
mirror to see themselves withal good examples, inventions, 
counsels and reproofs of vice. 

It is somewhat remarkable that among these translators 
were to be found clergy of the puritanic Grindal: Thomas 
Drant, who put forth a poor rendering of Horace’s satires, was 
his chaplain, and William Paynter was ordered deacon by 
him. 

The most distinguished Latinist by far in Britain was 
George Buchanan, in whom Scottish humanism, such as it 
was, culminated. He had studied at Paris and afterward 
taught there and at Bordeaux, where Michel de Montaigne 
was among his pupils. Thence he was called to the great 
Portuguese university at Coimbra, but being pestered by 
the Jesuits returned to Paris and finally, in 1562, to Edinburgh, 
There he brought out a Latin satire, sketched some time 
before, upon the Franciscan friars. He read Latin with 
Mary Stuart, but after her union with Bothwell went to 
England to lay charges against her before Elizabeth. Here 
he made Ascham’s acquaintance. He returned to Scotland 
to become tutor to the little King and to compile his great 
history of his country, in twenty books. Crichton, the 
Scottish Pico, was a young contemporary of his. 

Turning next to Elizabethan verse we are impressed by 
the profound gloom in which it begins: a gloom only to be 
explained by the apprehensions with which the minds of 
Englishmen were filled. The dark vestibule to the glorious 
palace of Elizabethan poetry is the “ Induction to the 
Mirror for Magistrates” by Thomas Sackville, son of 
Ascham’s friend. It is an impressive poem and narrowly 
misses greatness, — but for that its imitation of the opening 
of Dante’s Inferno is too pronounced; it has too much the 
air of a formal exercise. Its furies are lay figures: to 
demonstrate this it is merely necessary to compare them 
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with Dunbar’s Deadly Sins. It abounds in alliteration. Its 
method and idea are mediwval,—evidence this of the 
delicate transitions of history. The poet pictures the ap- 
proach of winter and with copious astronomical detail, in 
true medizval fashion, lets us know that the time was the 
middle of December. As he was musing on that favorite 
theme — the changes of fortune, the falls of mighty men — 
he was encountered by the hag Sorrow who offered to be 
his guide through hell that he might view the bitter bale of 
some who once were great upon the earth. They pass its 
gates, and many melancholy and forbidding figures: Re- 
morse, “tormented with the tedious thought of those 
detested crimes which she had wrought,” ghastly Dread. 
pale and dead for fear, fell Revenge, pining Misery, Sleep, 
death's cousin, “and of our life in earth the better part,” 
wretched Old Age, doting on past pleasure, Disease, grisly 
Famine, gnawing her own bones, Death the corpse and War 
with all his horrors ; on his shield were blazoned images of 
fallen greatness— Darius, Hannibal, Pompey, the ruin of 
Thebes and Tyre but chiefly of Troy. The poet and his 
guide then passed to the bank of Acheron, over which they 
were ferried by Charon —“ and with the unwonted weight 
the rusty keel began to crack.” Among the swarming 
shades on the further side appeared the hapless Henry, 
Duke of Buckingham —and with his legend Sackville 
opened the Mirror for Magistrates. The key-note of the 
work is thus struck ; its purpose was to hold up a “ glass of 
brittle state, woeful mirrors of wretched chance,” as a 
cause for reflection to rulers. So it links on to Lydgate’s 
version of Boccaccio’s “ Falls of Princes’’— of which in- 
deed it professed to be an English continuation : most of its 
subjects therefore fall in the fifteenth century. It throws a 
flood of light upon the Elizabethan drama, explaining for 
instance why the series of Shakspere’s historical plays 
runs from Richard II to Henry VIII. To statesmen, 
moreover, the troublous era of the Wars of the Roses 
seemed full of warnings at a time when the question 
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of succession was again uppermost: to settle it Parliament 
repeatedly importuned the queen to marry, to her great dis- 
pleasure. The “ Mirror” was a popular, almost a national 
work; it gathered bulk with years, ran through many 
editions, employed many pens, and proved that stuff for 
poetry could be extracted from chronicles like Stow’s. _ Its 
themes were the fate of Tresilian, Richard II., Henry Percy, 
James I., Humphrey of Gloucester, Suffolk, Cade, Clifford, 
Warwick and Henry VI., Clarence, Hastings, Jane Shore, and 
Richard III., James IV. and Wolsey, after whom it fell back 
upon Geoffrey of Monmouth, giving the legends of “ Queen 
Cordila,” Ferrex and Porrex, the mythic Uther and his son. 

The story of the unnatural strife of the brothers Ferrex 
and Porrex had been already told in dramatic form by 
Sackville, with the coéperation of Thomas Norton: he 
turned to it indeed immediately after he had done his part in 
the “ Mirror for Magistrates,” and it was produced before the 
queen in 1562. Thus Sackville’s name stands at the head of 
both the epic and dramatic strains in Elizabethan poetry, — 
honor enough for one life. The play is significant from 
several points of view ; as the first English tragedy, the first 
English dramatic essay in blank verse ; as showing renewed 
interest in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and as having like 
motive with the “ Mirror” to exhibit, that is, the evils of 
disunion and war, especially civil war. It was a lesson, its 
author thought, for his own day. The kingdom has been 
divided, so the tale goes, between two princes; Ferrex, the 
elder, is his mother’s favorite and is egged on by her to 
grasp all; in the struggle Porrex slays his brother and is 
forthwith stabbed by the furious queen; revolted by such 
unnatural crimes the people rise anc kill both king and 
queen, upon which long wars ensue between them and the 
lords. The play, of course, is archaic, its verse is stiff, its 
passions are turgid — but like some old Apollo of Solon’s 
time it has the promise of better things ; it is enacted in the 
sphere of the human and has the merit of inaugurating the 
grand departure from the supernatural and allegorical ab- 
stractions of medieval drama. 
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Its moral was enforced again four years later by Gas- 
coigne, with the collaboration of Kinwelmarsh, in his 
“ Jocasta,” a rendering of a free Italian rendering from 
Euripides and the second tragedy in English plank verse. 
As in the former instance the verse is set: the cesura falls 
regularly after the fourth or sixth syllables, the lines and 
speeches are almost all end-stopped, the quicker dialogue 
being conducted in alternate lines. The correspondence in 
motive is equally striking ; the fraternal strife of Eteocles and 
Polynices being the analogue of that of Sackville’s heroes. 

Another playwright, Richard Edwards, director of the 
queen's entertainments, illustrated the blessings of concord 
in his * Damon and Pythias.” It is noteworthy that the 
epoch by its many contrasts, religious, political, intellectual, 
social, afforded just the necessary conditions for the rise of 
drama. 

The realistic counterpart to these tales of high-strung 
passion is supplied by John Still’s rustic comedy, ‘‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” —the first of its kind after “ Roister 
Doister.” While scaring the cat from the milk-pan Gam- 
mer has lost her one and only needle. Her man Hodge, 
who wants his breeches mended, searches for it in vain. 
Diccon, the mischief-maker of the piece, tells Gammer that 
neighbor Chat picked up the precious “neele,”’ and mean- 
time tells Dame Chat that Gammer believes that she has 
stolen and roasted her cock: the encounter of the irate 
crew can be better imagined than described. Dr. Rat, the 
vicar, is sent for to reconcile the parties: he is found in an 
ale-shop. (This worthy specimen of an Elizabethan coun- 
try parson receives contemptuous treatment throughout. ) 
Diccon tells him how he can creep’ into Chat’s house by 
night and see her patching with the “ neele;” he then re- 
ports to Chat that Hodge is coming that way after dark to 
steal a hen; result, the vicar gets his head broken. The 
quarrel is now carried to the bailiff and there is a general 
clearance of the social atmosphere, when, to Gammer’s 


delight, Hodge is made aware of the presence of the needle 
in his breeches. 
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In bucolic verse we note the eclogues of Barnaby Googe 
and in lyric the verses of Gascoigne and Turbervile, pretty 
generally divided between the twin themes of love and 
death. The removal of the young Earl of Surrey was a 
grievous blow to letters ; had he been spared he would have 
been in the meridian of his powers when Elizabeth succeed- 
ed to the throne, and his influence and the inspiration of 
his example would have been highly beneficial to poetic 
art. As it was, his pieces in Tottell’s popular anthology 
served as guide and incentive to later verse-writers. Tur- 
bervile composed some lines in his praise for improving 
English, for his excellent life, and for being a nobleman. 
Such panegyric, with “funeral verses,” epitaphs and love 
poems, artificial, replete with frigid mythological and classi- 
cal allusions, make up the bulk of Turbervile’s verse. His 
most successful effort is a piece “In Praise of Anne, 
Countess Warwick,” to whose perfection when Nature 
failed all the gods contributed. Too much of his verse is 
in “The elephant now goes round” style, much affected in 
his day but to our mind mean and of appalling tedium; a 
ballad style like that of the Babes in the Wood, but printed 
in couplets each of a twelve and a fourteen syllabled line. 

Beside Sackville, George Gascoigne was without ques- 
tion the representative poet of the first indiction of the reign. 
He had studied at Cambridge and the Inns of Court, and 
travelled in his own land and in France. There is a report 
that he was disinherited by his father for his extravagance 
and dissipation ; it is certain that he was given to gambling 
and that he ran through some fortune. In reparation he 
married a rich widow. He sought to enter Parliament, 
but was charged with moral worthlessness and atheism: 
his was not a character to please the puritans, then steadily 
gaining political strength. Thus baffled he left his ungrate- 
ful country for a time and took part in the Dutch war of 
independence: his conclusion drawn from this chapter of 
his experience was that war is the scourge of God and only 
sweet to such as know it not. He published a collection of 
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his pieces in which he classified them as Flowers ( love 
poems, mostly of a style later dubbed “ metaphysical,” ) 
Herbs ( “profitable” pieces, moral discourses, ) and Weeds 
( some of which, he said, are yet medicinal.) He had a 
late passion ; he warns his unknown flame that his wife's 
jealous eye is ever upon them. Such an experience may 
have occasioned his analysis, in a vein we are already 
familiar with, of the troublous state of a lover: 
Amid my bale I bathe in bliss, 
I swim in heaven, I sink in hell: 
I find amends for every miss | 
And yet my moan no tongue can tell. 


I live and love — what would you more ?— 
As never lover lived before. 


I laugh sometimes with little lust, 
So jest I oft and feel no joy: 
Mine eye is builded all on trust 
And yet mistrust breeds mine annoy 
I live and lack, I lack and have, 
I have and miss the thing I crave. 


GREENOUGH WHITE. 


| | 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE “SOLID SOUTH.” 


What Federal soldiers stationed at the polls on election 
days and Federal marshals called into existence by repressive 
acts of Congress alike failed to accomplish, has been effected 
through agencies of quite another character but of far more 
potency than any that could have possibly emanated from the 
city of Washington. The “ Solid South ” —long the fetich 
of one section of the country and the bugaboo of the other 
— has at last been shattered to such a degree that all the 
king’s horses and men of the nursery rhyme could not put 
it together again, and with its destruction there vanishes 
from the field of American politics the long and bitter struggle 
over the slavery question. Curiously enough, moreover, a 
contest which for more than half a century entered into the 
warp and woof of our national history, reddening its pages 
with the most dreadful war of modern times, terminated 
almost as suddenly and unexpectedly as it appeared. Hav- 
ing spent its force —the storm was succeeded by the usual 
usual calm. 

The causes of these cheering indications of a new and 
better order of things in the so-called torrid zone of Ameri- 
can politics are doubtless numerous and of various 
degrees of importance ; but they might perhaps all be re- 
duced to two. Of these I shonld be inclined to assign the 
first place to those extraordinary economic changes so 
noticeable of late years in all of the more progressive com- 
munities of the South,—changes so subtle as almost to 
elude detection until suddenly they are recognized by 
everybody, although no one may be able to tell just how or 
when they came about. The other cause, and one of 
scarcely less significance than the first, may be discovered 
in the adoption by the Federal government of /atssez fatre 
principles with regard to the baffling entanglements grow- 
ing out of the war. In other words, the Southern States 
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having been left to themselves are fast becoming more like 
the other States of the Union; and while it is superfluous to 
speak, in these days of reconciliation, of the loyalty of the 
South, the opportunity is a fitting one to emphasize the 
wisdom of local self-government. For although the old re- 
pressive policy was rapidly converting the Southern States 
into a sort of New World Ireland, the more rational and 
liberal line of action that succeeded it put an end to many 
of the former political troubles and at the same time tended 
to make the country more homogeneous than ever before. 
But there must have been weighty reasons to cause the 
people of the South —or rather the white voters of that 
section — for so long a time to give their almost unanimous 
support to one of the great national parties into which pub- 
lic sentiment in America is divided. And since no intelli- 
gent and fair-minded person in this age and generation 
believes such a cause of conduct to have been the result of 
any animosity on the part of the Southern people toward 
the national government, it would perhaps be interesting to 
know just how a “ Solid South”” became possible. There- 
fore, after discussing the recent economic changes at the 
South, I shall endeavor briefly to set forth some of the 
reasons that in my opinlon, led to the crystallization of 
political sentiment in the Southern States and for a time 
threatened still further to differentiate those common- 
wealths from the rest of the Union. But in order of time 
the industrial revolution preceded the political. 

To those interested in the social development of 
America, there are few more inviting fields of study than 
the South since the war. That conflict, almost in the 


twinkling of an eye, shook the organization of society from. 


top to bottom. First of all, the emancipation of the negro 
put an end to the industrial ascendency of agriculture and 
at the same time multiplied avenues of usefulnes, both 
for the black man and for his impoverished former owner. 
Meanwhile the urban population, naturally insignificant 
under the former system of labor, began to increase rapidly 
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when entire farms and plantations were deserted. For the 
negro, suddenly elevated to citizenship, sought in the near- 
est village the protection often denied him in the country, 
and the poorer class of whites, whose lot had been hard 
enough under the old régime, found in the rising communi- 
ties comforts to which they had hitherto been strangers. 
At the same time the new mills, and foundries, and shops, 
and railways which were on all sides announcing an indus- 
trial dawn, discovered in the curious throngs of both races — 
dissatisfied with the unfavorable conditions of country life — 
the labor necessary to carry on the work of the economic 
revolution. Indeed, even the well-to-do now often moved 
to town and in the store or office of the nascent city saw a 
more inviting prospect than that afforded by the more re- 
mote portions of the country, not to mention the yeneral 
disinclination on the part of those whom the war for the first 
time took from quiet environments, to return to the old way 
of living. But while these various indraughts of the rural 
population stimulated the growth of the urban communities 
at the expense of the rural, it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that the latter were entirely depopulated. For while 
it is true that vast stretches of territory were not infrequent- 
ly given over to negro tenants with all the evils of absentee 
landlordism, still those whose almost entire wealth consisted 
of land often remained on it displaying an energy and 
heroism that form the background of many a picture of con- 
temporary Southern life. This class usually represented the 
farmers and planters of the old South; but in spite of hard 
work they have not, onthe whole, made any considerable 
progress since the war. Those who were in the Southern 
army, for example, returning from the fields of battle, just 
as often as not, found their homes either entirely destroyed 
or fast going to decay; and notwithstanding the fact that 
numerous instances might be cited of wasted fortunes re- 
stored under circumstances of the most unpromising 
description, yet, taking the Southern States in the aggregate, 
these were exceptional cases. It would be much nearer the 
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truth, therefore, to say that the condition of the Southern 
farmers and planters—especially those in the seaboard 
States — has for a number of years been steadily growing 
from bad to worse. All things considered, it is much less 
encouraging now than it was directly after the war, when 
the high prices of the chief staples of the South brought 
a considerable degree of prosperity. But the construction 
of new lines of railways in the Southwest, by throwing upon 
the markets of the world the products of the rich soil of 
Arkansas, Texas, and other States, caused widespread dis- 
aster in the less favored sections of the country which 
underwent still greater suffering after the construction of 
cotton compresses throughout the interior. In some parts 
of the country it became almost impossible to sell land at 
any figures. Nor was it any the easier to mortgage a 
farm or plantation, since in nine cases out of ten, if a fore- 
closure became necessary, the mortgagee got next to noth- 
ing. I am referring, in this connection, more particularly 
to the older Southern States. In the Southwest a much 
healthier financial situation has long existed. 

It is quite true that much of the suffering experienced 
by the agricultural classes of the South was often due as 
much to their own improvidence as to the industrial revolu- 
tion that has overtaken them. The landowners, for example, 
have perhaps been too much disposed to rent out on 
“shares” to ignorant negroes fields which under a more 
intelligent system of cultivation might be made to yield 
abundant harvests. The lack of a diversity of crops, 
moreover, and the stubborn adherence to an _ extensive 
instead of an intensive system of agriculture have also told 
heavily against the rural interests by making the agricul- 
turists almost entirely dependent upon the factor or banker. 
It was no unusual thing, for instance, for the farmer or 
planter to give to a creditor an agricultural lien on an 
entire crop before a single seed had been put into the 
ground. Very often, too, the landlord, when settling with 
his negro tenants at the end of the year, would add to the 
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prices charged by the merchant, additional sums or exploit 
the blacks by means of the “order” system, while it was 
very common to keep back a portion of what was due the 
tenants in order to retain their services for another year. 
On the other hand, the blacks would perhaps just as fre- 
quently steal everything they could lay hands on in the 
way of corn, cotton, and domestic animals that may be eaten. 
Accordingly mutual distrust took the place of that friendly 
coéperation which lent some charm even to slavery itself, 
and the interests both of the white man and of the black 
were blighted by the wretched credit system. It is true 
some measure of relief was promised by the Farmers’ Allian- 
ces — coéperative societies similar to the agricultural syndi- 
cates of France — but the unfortunate entrance of politics into 
these organizations is threatening their very existence. Un- 
der these circumstances, therefore, is it altogether surprising 
that the agricultural classes — especially those occupying 
sections of the country so sparsely inhabited as to render 
impossible an efficient system of popular education —turn- 
ed a ready ear to ignorant demagogues, who pointed to the 
rapidly growing towns as the source of all the woes the 
agriculturists suffered ? 

As already indicated, the condition of affairs in the 
Southern towns — save those enjoying the factitious activi- 
ty of a “boom”—is on the whole far more satisfactory 
than in the country. This is particularly true of those 
younger communities which have sprung into life along the 
new lines of highway. Curiously enough, moreover, these 
modern centres of industry and population are rapidly 
causing the ancient splendors of the colonial towns to fade 
into insignificance. Indeed, this growth of urban life in the 
South is one of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
recent times, for, as everybody knows, the bulk of the 
Southern people before the war lived in the country and had 
their thoughts and habits of life shaped under rural influ- 
ences. Much of this concentration is, to be sure, part of 
that general movement which characterizes modern civiliza- 
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tion, but at the same time the transformation in the 
Southern States has been one of kind rather than of degree ; 
and if we are to accept the theory that the political tenden- 
cies of any given age or section of country are largely the 
result of economic conditions, the present trend of public 
sentiment at the South is not so remarkable after all. 

I have already indicated a few of the causes which 
have in recent years made for the growth of the urban 
population of the South at the expense of the rural. A 
few words will perhaps make my meaning plainer. Before 
the war each Southern county had, of course, its capital 
where were located the court house, the chief administra- 
tive offices, and the jail ; but the population of these villages 
was usually small and composed for the most part of pro- 
fessional men, merchants, artisans, and slaves employed for 
domestic purposes. Of civic zeal there was next to nothing, 
unless one is to count sporadic efforts to remove the 
mud from unpaved streets or the more frequent activity 
displayed when some luckless runaway negro was captured 
by the “ patterrollers’”” and locked up in the guardhouse. 
And although during the sessions of court or on “sales 
days ” the usually quiet thoroughfares of these little commu- 
nities were alive with visitors, yet on the whole the average 
Southern village of the past was as dull a place as one 
could possibly imagine. Each State, to be sure, had its 
metropolis, which, in a way, approached the court city of a 
continental province; but on account of bad roads anda 
defective system of communication generally, such towns 
were rarely visited by any other than the wealthy classes 
or those in easy circumstances. Situated on the coast or 
near some navigable stream, these larger towns of the Old 
South carried on a somewhat extensive commerce, not only 
with the rest of the country, but even with Europe. 
Manufacturing interests, however, were but slightly develop- 
ed and money was far from being plentiful. Generally 
speaking, then, the more densely inhabited communities of 
the Old South might be classified under two heads: dis- 
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tributing points and administrative centres. The latter 
were, for reasons easily understood, insignificant from a 
commercial point of view. In those days the farmers and 
planters usually raised their own supplies, spun their own 
thread, and wove their own cloth. But as already intimated, 
this independence was in a great measure changed when 
the blacks were emancipated and the seal of slavery 
removed from the hidden resources of the country. Hence 
in the smart modern town, with its banks, and shops, and 
mills, and stores, and numerous other accessories of a 
nineteenth century industrial community, one finds it hard 
to recognize the sleepy medieval village of forty years ago. 
Naturally enough, too, this multiplication of industrial cen- 
tres meant a loss of prestige to the more ancient cities, 
whose business men saw with astonishment and dismay the 
reins of industry seized by young and vigorous rivals. 

A rapid system of communication soon put the urban 
population of the South in closer contact with the outside 
world than was possible for the rural inhabitants, with the 
natural result that the former came more in touch with 
the spirit of the age. Daily newspapers, for example, with 
an enterprise unknown to past generations laid before their 
readers news from all parts of the world; business men 
began to make frequent visits to the East; travelling sales- 
men hurried to the Southern towns, as did also cotton and 
tobacco buyers ; Southern lads were again seen at Northern 
institutions of learning and now that the slavery question 
had been settled, became more susceptible to outside influ- 
ences than formerly ; thousands of Southern people began to 
make their homes in the Northern States to find existence 
there in many respects more agreeable than in the South, 
while perhaps just as many Northern people were at the same 
time discovering in the soft climate of the Southern States 
an escape from the discomforts of a colder latitude. These 
circumstances, combined with the subtle interplay of other 
forces too numerous to mention, have had a constant tendency 
to differentiate the urban population from the rural. For it 
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must be remembered that a relatively larger number of com- 
fortably situated people now dwell in the Southern towns 
than in the country, and that intersectional migration has, 
in this connection, usually been from one city or town to 
another. 

When one attempts to describe the differences between 
the townsfolk and the countryfolk of the South of to-day, 
one finds difficulty in giving expression to thoughts which 
almost every student of the subject must have entertained. 
This difference is not always one of education, so often 
the line of demarkation between the rural and the urban 
classes of population, for there are still many highly intelli- 
gent persons in the country as well as stupid ones in the towns. 
And where the conditions of life are more favorable, orte 
frequently meets in the rural districts of the South the same 
charm and refinement that threw so fascinating a glamor 
over the old rural society ; but in less advanced sections of 
the country the population is at times rude and even 
primitive. 

Taking the whole of the South together, the good and the 
bad portions of that section, it would perhaps not be very 
far from the mark to say that the countrypeople are more 
like the old-fashioned Southerners than the townspeople, 
while the latter more nearly approach the people of the 
North. In the towns, moreover, one finds the people more 
alert than those of the country, on the whole better inform- 
ed, less prejudiced against the negro, and more inclined to 
break with the past. On the other hand, there is perhaps 
in the country a kindlier feeling toward strangers, more 
hospitality, a greater tendency toward mutual aid, and, all 
things considered, more conservatism. Briefly, therefore, 
there now exist in the Southern States—and for the first 
time in a number of years —those elements which have en- 
tered into the formation of political parties ever since the 
rise of representative government. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks that 
public opinion at the South has never until now been 
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divided ; for even when there was a lack of industrial 
development in that section men did not agree unanimously 
on the great questions of the day. During the heroic 
period of the nation’s history, the Federalists always claimed 
the allegiance of some of the wealthiest and most gifted of 
Southerners, who failed to regard Jefferson as the prophet 
of Democracy or the Constitution they had helped to frame 
as the embodiment of all that was harmful to the cause of 
popular government. Men are still living, moreover, who 
will tell you of a time when the Democrats, even after the 
hardest sort of a struggle, often had victory snatched almost 
from their hands by the active and triumphant Whigs; 
and a defiant light will flame in the eyes of these represen- 
tatives of a past generation as they narrate the stirring 
scenes of a good, old-fashioned ante-bellum campaign with 
its exciting joint discussions, barbecues galore, and free 
fights in which rival candidates not unfrequently followed 
up the arguments of the platform with fistic exhibitions. 
But the storms occasioned by the slavery dispute welded 
together the masses of the Southern people, who fancied 
they saw in the nascent Republican party, confined ex- 
clusively to the North and the West, an organization hostile 
to every supposed Southern interest and bent on uprooting 
the Constitution itself. There were those who did not and 
could not believe this ; but so thorough had been the work 
of the politicians that nothing could stem the current. 
Arguments were cast to the winds; and all opposition to 
the madness of secession was swept out of existence by the 
rising storm of popular fury, which hurled everything and 
everybody over the precipice. The results all the world 
knows. The war was fought and lost and the familiar up- 
heavals followed. 

But the question may be asked, what has all this to do 
with the “Solid South?” <A very great deal, for I have 
simply been sketching the birth of that institution; and 
although I would not imply that the united action of the 
Southern people in politics since the war has indicated any 
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latent hostility to the nation, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the civil conflict solidified the South while the 
sectional origin and persistently sectional policy of the 
Republican party stereotyped a condition of affairs which 
might otherwise have entirely disappeared years ago. For 
when the party that had saved the Union began the work of 
reconstructing the recalcitrant commonwealths it found 
itself confronted by most serious and delicate complications. 
It is unnecessary here to discuss the constitutional difficul- 
ties that hampered legislation, although they were as em- 
barrassing as they could be; nor is it worth while to dwell 
at length on the wisdom or unwisdom of the enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes. Suffice it to say that the great 
majority of the Southern whites regarded the latter step as 
one not only unjustifiable, but designed for their especial 
humiliation, socially and politically. Even the horrors of 
war were almost forgotten when men began to reflect on 
the possibility of that “social equality” of the blacks 
which for so long a time has filled the minds of the 
whites with a nameless dread and obscured the judgment of 
the clearest intellects. It was impossible to convince the 
average Southerner of the Caucasian race that no govern- 
ment on earth could compel a man against his will to invite 
to his residence one he did not wish to receive there or that 
a century of political equality among the whites has failed to 
bring about a social equality among members of the same 
race. Equally as profitless was the task of trying to per- 
suade the more ignorant members of Southern communi- 
ties that the people of the North entertained toward their 
erring kinsmen no feelings of hatred or revenge. In the 
dominant party they saw a foe taking undue advantage of 
a defeated enemy and busily engaged in devising new 
schemes by which to bury him still deeper in the ashes of grief 
and shame. Even in the North there was strong opposition to 
giving the right of suffrage to the blacks. In the light of 
experience, however, it is difficult to see what other course 
could have been pursued; and even if a different policy 
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had been practicable, it was rendered impossible by the 
action of the Southern people themselves. For as soon as 
those not laboring under civil disabilities met, in obedience 
to President Johnson’s proclamation— directly after the 
war and before the blacks had been given the right to vote 
— for the purpose of reorganizing the State governments of 
the South, they began to adopt measures which. if they had 
been carried into effect, would have virtually reduced the 
negroes to the status of serfs. A vague feeling of alarm 
spread throughout the land. The South was distrusted. 
The black man, moreover, —long an object of universal 
sympathy —suddenly loomed into greater prominence 
than ever before. The radical wing of the Republi- 
can party came rapidly to the front. It is true that 
the Southern people were not disloyal, for never had a pop- 
ulation vanquished in war, more universally accepted the 
decision of the sword. There is nothing like it in all his- 
tory. After the surrender of the Confederate armies, not a 
a gun in the South was raised against a government which 
the energies of a whole people had sought to destroy, but 
at the same time, foreign critics like Mr. Bryce urge that 
the people of the South failed to appreciate, at the close of 
the war, the temper of the North with respect to the inno- 
cent race which, directly or indirectly, had given rise to the 
great conflict. Since the Southern States themselves, how- 
ever, have long ago ratified the results of the war, the ques- 
tion of negro suffrage is closed to discussion and is men- 
tioned here only for the purpose of explaining recent feelings 
in the South toward the Republican party as well as to serve 
as an introduction to the period of reconstruction. 

If there had been no negroes in the South there would 
have been no war of secession and no “ Solid South ;” but it 
was written in the Book of Fate that there should be both. 
And while it is scarcely necessary in this connection to do 
more than briefly touch upon some of the earliest fruits of 
the XVth Amendment, a general knowledge of Southern 
conditions three decades ago is essential to a correct under- 
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standing of contemporary events. Led by the “carpet 
baggers ” and “ scalawags,” who had United States soldiers 
and marshals at their beck and call, the ignorant negroes 
and their more venal white allies set up the most corrupt 
governments the modern civilized world has ever beheld. 
Thievery was rampant. Jobbery was enthroned. Honesty 
was one of the lost arts. A depleted treasury with taxes 
annually leaping to higher figures: reckless extravagance 
in the face of widespread poverty, and ignorance, and vice 
banded together for the purpose of still further exploiting 
those who furnished the government with its revenue with- 
out enjoying the right to participate in legislation, were a 
few of the many evils which afflicted the Southern whites, of- 
ten maddening them to the point of desperation. Naturally 
they did not take kindly to the Republican party, for that 
was the name assumed by the organization in their midst 
with which every evil of the times was associated. Mean- 
while the races drifted further and further apart. Lawless 
whites, under the guise of “ bushwhackers” and “ Ku-Klux,” 
often created a reign of terror in some sections of the 
South, while the black militiamen occasionally came into 
collision with irregularly created military companies 
among the whites. But the whites were becoming stronger 
politically, as each year witnessed the removal of the civil 
disabilities of thousands who had been engaged in the 
secession movement. Whenever, however, the whites 
claimed to have carried an election, there was raised the 
cry of a new rebellion which troops were sent to put down ; 
and on such occasions the political organization that stood 
up in Congress to plead for a restoration to the Southern 
States of their constitutional rights was the one known as 
the Democratic party. On the other hand, all of the 
machinery of the dominant Republicans was set in motion 
to preserve the existence of the “Solid South” of the 
radicals. If at the time there had been any disposition on 
the part of the Republicans to treat the white people of the 
Southern States with some degree of fairness, they could 
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have won over to the support of their party many intelligent 
men ofthe South. But unfortunately a majority of the lead- 
ers of that party saw in the black man a Republican and in the 
white a Democrat and a rebel, and these facts, added to other 
historic causes among which are to be included the deeply 
rooted prejudices of the Southerners themselves, still further 
embittered public sentiment at the South against a party 
regarded as purely sectional. Hence the race lines were 
drawn in politics; andthe average white voter, no matter 
what his opinions may have been on the great questions of 
the day, sunk them when faced with the alternative of cor- 
ruption or honesty in the administration of local affairs. 
But that there was no objection to the Republican party 
as "such, was seen in the general support accorded 
the Greeley movement in 1872, as well as in numerous 
combinations between the whites and the disaffected 
factions constantly rising among the negroes and “ carpet 
baggers.” Meanwhile, however, as tittle by little, every 
hope of relief through compromises was frustrated, the 
Democratic party became thoroughly organized throughout 
the South. A decided change began to take place within 
the Republican party itself, whose more intelligent followers 
commenced to recede somewhat from the extreme position 
necessarily assumed during the more turbulent period of 
reconstruction, but which was no longer necessary a decade 
after the war had ended. President Grant’s plea for peace 
accordingly struck a responsive chord in the popular heart 
both North and South, and the era of reconciliation began. 
One after another the ex-Confederates had their disabili- 
ties removed and entering Congress took part in a govern- 
ment they had but recently fought against. This manifes- 
tation of generosity was not without its effect on the South, 
and in spite of occasional expressions of sectional animosity, 
the masses began to take broader views on public questions 
generally, although in many parts of the South there was 
little disposition to accord the negro his political rights. 
Finally, President Hayes, himself a Republican, recalled the 
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troops from the South, and local self-government became 
possible ; but unfortunately the Democrats had frequently 
resorted to fraud and violence in order to carry elections, 
and this furnished the extreme men of the Republican party 
an opportunity to advocate a return to the old repressive 
measures. The whole country, however, had by now grown 
weary of the subject; the cry of wolf had been raised too 
often. So the Southern States were left to themselves with 
the hope that the cultivation of more enlarged sympathies, 
together with the natural rise of new issues, would correct 
evils the general government found it impossible to cure ; 
and never has the policy of non-interference been more 
speedily justified. At first the Democratic party, with all 
outside pressure removed, held undisputed sway, since in 
some States the negroes were virtually disfranchised. The 
radical party simply collapsed. Shorn of their claws, 
the vultures tumbled from their roosts. Every few years, 
however, remnants of the old ring went through the 
formality ofa reorganization, but often for the sole purpose of 
getting money from unsuspecting Republicans at the North 
or to send delegates to national conventions of their party, 
where they as often as not openly and shamelessly sold their 
votes tothe highest bidder. I am speaking now, of course, 
of the far South. In the so-called border States the Repub- 
licans were frequently the equals of the Democrats in intel- 
ligence and honesty. 

Meanwhile, the Democratic party of the South, composed 
of the most discordant elements, was being rent in twain by 
factional struggles. In ignorant legislatures and an incom- 
petent judiciary ; in apathy and indifference on the part of 
large numbers of voters as seen in a general abstention 
from the polls ; and in crimes of the most shocking nature, ever 
increasing with alarming frequency, were read with vague 
feelings of dread the swift Nemesis of fraud and violence. 
Then again, the multiplication of fields of usefulness af- 
forded the rising generation of Southerners new careers of 
usefulness and profit, and politics ceased to monopolize gen- 
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eral interest. At first, however, every attempt to act inde- 
pendently of the Democratic party was denounced almost 
as fiercely as if it had been treason ; but by and by, with the 
march of those industrial forces described above, the con- 
tests between the town and the country representatives of the 
one party in existence grew so acute as practically to create 
two sharply drawn lines of division in the Democratic party 
itself, each of which was frequently organized almost as 
completely as if it had been a separate party. Whichever 
faction got the upperhand at a primary election, virtually 
came into possession of the offices; hence these preliminary 
skirmishes, usually bitter to a degree, have in some States 
resulted in complete estrangement. It came about in this 
way. When the ballots cast at a primary election were 
counted, fraud was often charged. Of course this should 
not have created the surprise it did, for those who cheat one 
set of men will, in nine cases out of ten, resort to the same 
practices in their dealings with others. But those who had 
warmly justified a resort to fraud in order to count out the 
blacks, now became frantic when they discovered that they 
themselves were being treated in the same manner. All this 
naturally had its effect. And even the election of a Democratic 
president contributed greatly toward the disintegration of 
that party in the South, for although there were many 
who recognized in Mr. Cleveland a man of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence and patriotism, there were others— par- 
ticularly disappointed office-seekers— who denounced him 
most unjustly and ignorantly. Then, too, there may have 
been a rather general feeling of disappointment when men 
saw that notwithstanding the victory of the party they had 
so long and loyally supported, the times continued as hard 
as ever. For had not their leaders dinned it into their ears 
that as soon as a Democratic president took up his abode in 
the White House, the accumulated privations of years 
would give way to general prosperity? 

The farmers were particularly instrumental in putting an 
end to party allegiance in the South. Dissatisfied with their 
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wretched condition, which they attributed in great measure 
to the rings and cliques that had seized the party machinery 
throughout the Southern States, the farmers began to organ- 
ize, and would undoubtedly have put an end to the solidarity 
of the white voters had not the fear of “ negro domination ” 
deterred them. The rural members fought at first within 
party lines, and in several States captured the machinery 
of the organization. Elsewhere, however, they were not so 
successful ; but wherever these contests took place the re- 
sults were thesame. The defeated faction left the party, the 
i breach was permanent. The party calling itself Populist nat- 
urally absorbed the disaffected farmers, and this party, by 
uniting in some States with the reawakened Republican or- 
ganization has managed to make considerable headway. 
In other States, particularly where the farmers have been 
able to capture the machinery of the Democratic party, the 
townspeople are turning towards the Republican party, 
which is sure, therefore, to gain greatly in the South within 
the next few years, and the disappearance this year from » 
party platforms of all allusions to sectional disputes is an 
| indication that the Republicans foresee the budding strength 
f) of their party in the Southern States. 
| In conclusion, the present trend of public sentiment at 
the South brings the promise of a new and better era not 
only for that section but for the whole country. Free gov- 
ernment is. of course, impossible under a system which | 
i checks the growth of political parties; and this lesson the 
South has learned by bitter experience. Statesmanship, 
moreover, cannot exist as long as the activity of publicists 
; is confined to inventing schemes by which to deprive the ig- 
iy norant black man of his vote without at the same time 
| taking the electoral franchise from the ignorant white man, | 
| if such a policy is considered as really desirable at all. | 
Greater diversity of interests necessarily creates differences 
of opinion. This tendency has been already indicated. 
The rivalries of contending parties, moreover, will call forth 
the negro vote to an even greater extent than is now being 
done; and the black man will be protected more effectively 
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than by any application of external force. Negro domination 
is as impossible as negro slavery : both belong to an irrevoca- 
ble past. To many voters of the South, both white and 
black, the ideas of the Democratic party will always appeal 
strongly, and this, of course, is fortunate, for so long as that 
party remains true to the principles proclaimed by its intelli- 
gent leaders in the past and in the present, the country will be 
safe in its hands. On the other hand, there is a growing 
body of voters at the South who have reached the conclu- 
sion that the Republican party more nearly represents their 
views than does the other organization; that much of the 
suffering the South underwent during the period of recon- 
struction had its origin some distance this side of the city of 
Washington, and that if the brave men who fought out the 
war have learned to forget it, it is certainly neither brave nor 
honorable for those who took no part in that struggle to pro- 
long its bitter memories. Sentiments like these are rapidly 
coming to the front throughout the Southern States, and 
have been doing so for years. The break-up of the “solid 
South ” is of course a great gain to both parties. It was al- 
ways a pretty heavy burden for the Democrats to carry, 
while the Republicans had just cause to complain of a state 
of things which dishonestly deprived them of strength that 
properly belonged to them. Of course the growing number 
of independent voters will make their influence more and 
more felt. Like many others of all shades of opinion, they 
are weary of seeing their section cutting so sorry a 
figure in national politics, and have resolved to do their 
best to put an end to a system which enables the “Solid 
South” to be pledged in advance to any candidate or plat- 
form a party may choose to offer the voters of the United 
States. Loving their section and country as they do, many 
Southern voters moreover denounce the implied assertion 
that the South is a feudatory and they themselves serfs, and 
thousands of these, therefore, will in November next support 
the Republican ticket and rally around the flag of the nation 
by voting for its honor as gladly as they would fight for it. 
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They denounce what they deem to be repudiation and dis- 
honesty. To them the “free silver” delusion, in spite of 
the personal integrity of many of its victims, is a menace to 
everything that has contributed to our national greatness. 
To them country is a bigger thing than party or a point 
of the compass. 


B. J. RAMAGE. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Circumstances having unfortunately postponed an ade- 
quate discussion of Mr. Philip A. Bruce’s monumental and 
scholarly treatise, ‘The Economic History of Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century,” (New York, the Macmillan Co.) 
we desire at this time to remind our readers that no more 
admirable or thoroughgoing piece of work has been done 
by any Southernerlof our generation, and that no one in- 
terested in Southern scholarship should fail to add it to his 
library. 


Among books that will be highly useful to students of 
philosophy and sociology we may note Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
two volumes of “ Social Rights and Duties” which appear 
in the “ Ethical Library ” of which the Macmillan Co., are 
the American agents; a “ Primer of Philosophy”’ by Dr. 
Paul Carus, the well known editor of Zhe Monist (Chicago, 
the Open Court Publishing Co.); Mr. Bailey Saunders’s 
translation of Schopenhauer’s “ Art of Controversy” ; Pro- 
fessor S. W. Dyde’s translation of Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
Right”; and Mr. F. W. Bussell’s “ The School of Plato,” 
the last three volumes being among the publications of the 
newly organized Macmillan Company. 


An entertaining and satisfactory, though not exhaustive 
work which will be useful to students of literature as well as 
to general readers, is the neat little volume entitled “On 
Parody” of which Mr. A.S. Martin is the editor and Henry 
Holt and Co., are the publishers. A book appealing to the 
same classes of readers but with greater claims to careful 
study is Mr. F. S. Boas’s “ Shakspere and his Predeces- 
sors’’ which appears in the well-known “ University 
Series” of the Messrs. Scribner. 


Among pleasant books for summer reading we may 
note Mr. William Marchant’s translation of André Chevril- 
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lon’s “ In India,” which the publishers (Henry Holt & Co.) 
have put out in a most delightful style, and a translation of 
Richert von Koch’s novel * Camilla” issued in an attractive 
form by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. The latter is furnished 
with a short editorial preface signed “ N. H. D.” which let- 
ters thinly mask the name of the veteran translator Mr. N. 
H. Dole, but we are not told that the volume is from his 
hand. 


We are glad to note that Sir Thomas Browne's “ Hy- 
driotaphia ” and “ The Garden of Cyrus” edited by the late 
W. A. Greenhill, M.D., now supplement the same great 
writer’s “ Religio Medici” in the famous “Golden Treas- 
ury ” Series. 


We are equally glad to state that that admirable critic 
and poet, Dr. Richard Garnett, has just published with John 
Lane in London and Copeland & Day in Boston one hun- 
dred and twenty-four sonnets selected from Dante, Petrarch, 
and Camoens. Dr. Garnett’s book will attract readers 
through its own merits, and it will remind not a few Amer- 
icans of the scholarship and courtesy of one who has done 
much to make the British Museum an ideal resort for the 
student. 
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Gas and Electric Chandeliers 


Oftice and Warerooms, 617 and 619 Church Street. 
Telephone 641. 
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The First National Bank, 


TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE. 


| OFFICERS: 
| J. D. RAHT, President. 


W. M. ROSS, Vice-President. Paid-in Capital, - $50,000. 


ALAN PARKER, Cashier. | 


‘| BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


"J.D. RAHT, W. M. ROss, 
Surplus and Profits, $12,000. | F. A. RAHT, W. M. FARISS, 


JAS. G. AYDELOTT. 


STATE DEPOSITORY. 


All Business intrusted to this Bank will receive careful and 


prompt attention. 


S.T. DEWEES & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail 


Our stock and store is one of the largest in the 
South. We sell as cheap as any house in the 
country. Mail orders always catch the lowest 


prices and best goods. Prices given on applica- 


tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


S. T. DEWEES & CO., 


814 Market Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
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W. D. GALE, 


General 
Insurance 
Agent. 


Chamber of Commerce Building, 


NASHVILLE, - TENNESSEE. 


| 
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J. M. Dona.pson, President. F. A. Parties, Cashier. 


T. A. Emsprey, Vice-President. 


BANK 


WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE. 


STATE DEPOSITORY. DEPOSITORY OF UNIVERSITY. 


A general Banking Business transacted. We solicit ac- 
counts, no matter how small, and promise prompt and careful at- 


tention to all business intrusted to our care. 
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Largest Jewelry House in the South. 3 


Headquarters for SOCIETY, Cass, 


\ _and SCHOOL BADGES, MEDALS, | 
_\ PINs, BUTTONS, and CHARMS. 
\ & 

Stock \ ° 


departm’t R \ 
AND JEWELRY } 


with the very 


latest patterns Spectacles, Opera |g 


4 and choicest de- 2, Glasses, Fancy $ 
\ pecs, Fac Etc. 


signs known to the 
jeweler’s art,andem- \ y of 
braces everything ap- the finest 
pertaining to the jewelry Or grade to 
_Giveus 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 3 


Engraved Cards, Invitations, Programmes, 


tion. Send, for our last illustrated catalogue. 


\ 


Etc. Correct styles. ef 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful atten- 4 


JAS. B. CARR, - - - Manager 


208-210 Union St., Nashville, ’ 
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AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $100,000. 


W. C. Collier Grocery Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine 


‘IMPORTED 


601 and 603 Church Street, - NASHVILLE, TENN. 


W. C. COLLIER, President. POPE TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
HART, Secretary and Treasurer. 


“WARREN BROTHERS, 

Surveying and 

Mathematical 
Instruments, 


And Drawing Materials for Scientific and Technical Schools. 


Dealers in 


Supplies for Oil and Water Color Painting 


Pastel and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon 
Drawing, Designing, Etching, Modeling, Ete.; Books on 
Art and Art Studies. Catalogues sent free. 

Sash, Doors, Blinds, and Ready-mixed Paints. Gen- 
eral Supply of House Painter’s Materials. 


Corner College and Church Streets, - NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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T. H. PAYNE & CO., 


Books, Stationery 


AND WALL PAPER. 
Engraved Cards and Wedding Invitations. 


Blickensderter Typewriter 


84 Letters and Characters. 
Weight, Six Pounds. 


PRICE, $35.00. 


Equals any of the high-priced 
Machines in Capacity and Quality 


venience. 
FULL KEY-BOARD. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 


Currey & Co., 
EF'LORITS TS 


Corner Church and Spruce Sts., Nashville, Tenn. 


Choicest Cut Flowers and Floral Emblems on Short Notice 


Steam Dye Works. 


AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT. 


306 North Summer St., - NASHVILLE, TENN. — 


of work and excels them all in con- ' 
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The University of the South, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


The University is under the joint control of fifteen 
dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Opened 
in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, on the 
plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Sewanee has a national 
reputation as a health resort. 


Vacation from December 20th to March 14th, in- 
stead of during the Summer months. 


The following Departments of the University are 
well equipped and fully organized : 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL, MEDICAL,: LAW 
AND ENGINEERING. 


A SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE in Finance 
and Economy is provided for students not intending 
to study for degrees. This course extends over two 
years, and includes the study of Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Law, Banking, Political Science, History, 
English, and Modern Languages. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL pre- 
pares Boys for this and other Universities and for 
business. 


The Lent term of the University begins March 19th, 
1896, and the Trinity Term on August 6th. 


For Catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wiggins, M.A., 


Vice-Chancellor. 
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ARKANSAS, 
TEX AS, AND THE 
SOUTHWEST 


REACHED DIRECT VIA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, CONSISTING OF 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 
Reclining Chair Cars. Seats Free. 


R. T. Gd. MATTHEWS, $. T. A., 304 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
W. B. DopprRip@E, Gen, Mangr, St. Louis. H.C. TOWNSEND, G. P. 4 T. A., St. Louis 


AND THE 


SANFORD DUNCAN. Grorce I. Wappry. 


DUNCAN & WADDEY, 
Sales, 
Rents. 


214 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Davis, Proprietor. J. F. MILLER and J. K. Wooprurr, Mngrs, 


East Brook Springs 


ly Refitted and Furnished. Near Estill Springs Station, Tenn., on the N. & C. 
R.R. Terms: Per day, $2.00; per week, $12.50; per month, $45.00. 

Everyone who has seen or tested the waters from these springs pronounce 
them similar to the Hurricane waters. The supply of Green water is abundant, 
and ie as it runs from the rock, it is not damaged by evaporation by standing 
inapool. The fact that it bears transportation without material injury has been 
fully demonstrated. I have the water and every facility for shipping prom tly. 
The East Brook water is a —< eure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Diarr cea, Dys- 
entery, Liver and Kidney 4 
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Highest Award 


For absolute Purity and Quality, the 
three following brands of Bottled 
Beer ranked first over 400 competi- 
tors at the World’s Fair: 


SCHLITZ, 
BUDWEISER, 
LEMP’S EXTRA PALE. 


We have these celebrated brands 
in Pints and Quarts. 


Schlitz Extract of Malt for invalids superior to all others. 


DIEHL & LORD, Sole Agents, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


EMBREY & CARMACK, 


Winchester, Tennessee. 


Strict attention to the wants of our patrons is a 
leading feature with us. We make a specialty of 


Ladies’ and Gents’ 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Merchant Tailoring a Specialty. 


We represent some of the best tailoring houses in ex- 
istence, and guarantee a perfect fit of all garments. Bear 
this in mind: For originality of design, carefulness in 
make-up, coupled with good taste and superior quality of 
trimmings, we are second to no Merchant Tailors. 

A well selected stock of Ladies’ Dress Goods and trim- 
mings. Will take pleasure in sending scnite Don’t fail 
to give us a call. 


c. 


Established 1879. 


J. W. BRAID 


nufacturer and Dealer in 


Electrical Instruments& Supplies 


Batteries of All Kinds, Electric Bells, Annunciators, Burglar 
Alarms, Telephones for Private Use. 


316 Nor rth Market Street, Nashville, Tennessee 


Read House, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 


SAM R. READ, [lanager. 
Rates: to Location of Room. 


COLLIN H. FREEMAN, 


Successor to Freeman & Co., 


WALL PAPERS 


Window Shades, Mirrors, Pictures & Frames, 
329 Union Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


JEFF. DAVIS, 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Pure Sour Mash tat 


Office r Lincoln and Atlantic Streets, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES 


Chocolates and Bon-Bons. Fresh Daily. 


Packed in pretty boxes for city and out-of-town delivery. 
323 UNION STREET. - - NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE — 


University Tailor. 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 


We start out with the principle of giving full value for the 
money. A perfect fit guaranteed. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 


Crothers & Korth, 


BOOKSELLERS 


246 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 


(Between 19th and 2th streets). 


The latest Theological and Miscellaneous Books kept in 
stock, also the Standard Works. 


A specialty made of searching for “scarce” and “ out of 
print” books. 


Books net in stock obtained at short notice. 
Books imported to order. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


Liberal discount given to Clergy and Students. 
All orders attended to with care and forwarded promptly. 
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Ira L. ARMSTRONG. F. P. 


_THE NEW FIRM 
Armstrong & Fitzwilliam, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


HATTERS 


and FURNISHERS. 


Strictly up to date. We are shirt inibelactiion~ make our own goods. 
Want your trade. Drop a postal and let us write you. 


EVERETT PAYNE, 
Stationer ano Engraver 


217 N. Summer Street, NASII VILLE, TENN. 


1 Engrave Plate and Print One Hundred Visiting 
Cards for $2.00. 


THOPMPSON & KELLY, 


213 N. Summer St., Nashville, Tenn., 


Importers and Dealers in 


r ashionable Dress Goods 


Rich Silks, Mourning Goods, Paris Wraps, Bridal Trousseaus, Kid 
Gloves, English Hosiery and Housekeeping Goods of Every De- 
_ scription. Mourning (soods a Specialty. 


THE BEST 


Of ev erything I in the Drug Line can be obtained from 


Demoville & Co., 


Opposite Maxwell, Nashville, Tenn. Gunther’s and Nun- 
nelly Candies, in beautiful packages, 60¢ pound. Received 
fresh every week. Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
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Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co.., 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Ranges and Furnaces, Mantles and Grates, Tinware 
and House Furnishing Goods. 


Dealers in Queensware, Crockery, and Glassware, Table Cutlery, and 
everything necessary and convenient for Kitchen, Dining-room, Laundry, 
and Dairy. 


A.J. WARREN, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Furniture and Mattresses 


215 N. College Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Plain, Medium, Fine, and Extra Fine Parlor, Chamber, Dining Room, 
Library, Hall, and Office Furniture. Spiral Woven Wire and All Wire 
Bed Springs. Canvas and Woven-Wire Cots, and all goods pertaining to 
the furniture trade. All orders will have prompt attention. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


W. M. Boucuer, Prop. Rares, $2.00 per day. 
COWAN, TENNESSEE. 


G. E. Banks. T. A. EmMprey. 


BANKS & EMBREY, 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 


WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE. 
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You have frequently written for publication. The matter 
seemed all right in MS., but the “cold type’ made such a 
change! How much easier it is to touch up the article, the ser- 
mon, the announcement, in proof than in MS. The 


will put your thoughts in print at the start. Proportion, sym- 
metry, and clearness will all be present. The length of the MS. 
can be quickly estimated. 

One week will make you an adept with the Typewriter, as 
you now are with the pen. Composition will be as easy, the 
mechanics of making MS. will be easier. In two weeks you will 
wonder why you persisted in using the pen. Ina month you 
will be advising your friends to adopt SmitnH PREMIER TyPE- 
WRITERS, More than 


50,000 Smith Premier Typewriters Sold 
in Six Years, 


is conclusive evidence of its simplicity, the ease of its operation, 
the perfection of its work. That “ Improvement is the Order of 
the Age” was never better exemplified. And an examination 
of the SMirH PREMIER shows its many advantages. 

Write for catalogue. 


Brandon Printing Co.., 


General Southern Agents, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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The Great Through Car Line 


TO AND FROM 


Memphis and Southwest. St. Louis, Chicago, and Northwest, 
Georgia, Florida, and Southeast, 


Through Sleepers and Coaches to Memphis, via McKnezie. Through’ 
Sleepers from Atlanta and Chattanooga to St. Louis. “Dixie Flyer,’ 
through Sleepers between Nashville and Jacksonville, Fla., without change’ 
the year round. For further information, call upon coupon ticket agents 
or address 

W. L. DANLEY, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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DORIDER & SIDEBOTTOM, 


Successors to Gerding & Co., 


Ice Cream, 


515 Church Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Telephone 427. 


R. B. LEES, M.D., D.D.S., 


DENTIST. 


CORNER CHURCH AND VINE STREETS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Telephone 1245. 


During July and August Dr. Lees will be at Sewanee professionally. 


American National Bank 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


Boarp oF Directors —W. W. Berry, John Woodard, V. L. Kirkman 
John M. Lea, R. W. Turner, W. G. Bush, Byrd Deuglas, A. W. Harris, A 
H. Robinson, R. L. Weakley, Horatio Berry. 

Orricers—W. W. Berry, President; John M. Lea, Vice-President; A. 
W. Harris, Cashier; Wm. P. Tanner, Assistant Cashier. 


Surplus, $60,000. 


W. E. MINER. FRANK SPRAGUE. 


MINER & SPRAGUE, 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Heavy and Shelf Hardware, 


GUNS, CUTLERY, VULCAN CHILLED PLOWS. 
Fish Bros. Wagons, Buggies, Harness, Ete., Ete. 
SASH, DOORS, AND BLINDS. 


We will appreciate Sewanee trade and give all orders careful and 
prompt attention. 
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Orr, Jackson & Co., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Wholesale Dealers in Staple and Fancy 


GROCERIES. 


Agents for the Celebrated 


GATO’S CONQUEST, 
* EL MERITO, 
FIGARO CIGARS. 


PLEASURE VEHICLES. 


Before deciding what Style of Carriage to Buy or where 
to Buy it, write for our Catalogue and Price List. 


THE BEE VEHICLE COPMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOLICITS 


Book and Job Printing 


Of Every Style and Description. 


Write for Estimates. SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 
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SPURLOCK-NEAL CO., 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Office and Salesroom : Laboratory and Warehouse : 
108 North Market St. 110-112 East Broad St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. NO RETAILING. 


|| Patent and Proprietary Medicines, Pure Chem- || 

|| icals, Fresh, Crude, Ground, and Powdered || 
a | Drugs, Gums, Fine Essential Oils, Heavy Chem- 
icals, Dye Stuffs, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Win- 

| dow Glass, Glassware, Animal, Vegetable and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, FLUID 
EXTRACTS, SYRUPS, TINCTURES, 
MEDICINAL WINES AND 
SPECIALTIES. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


Rangum Root Liniment, 
Dr. Hodge’s Sarsaparilla, 
Ethiopian Pile Ointment, T, I. N. C. 
Blue Ribbon Horse and Cattle Powders, 
Spurlock’s Gilt Edge Bitters, 
a Cherry, Hoarhound, and Tar Cough 
Syrup. 
ss Syrup Hypophosphites Compound. 
ss Golden Meadow Bird Seed. 
Spanish Essence Ginger. 
Morgan’s Tooth Powder and Mouth Wash. 
Neal’s Sachet Powders. 
LeGrande Handkerchief Extracts and Fine 
Parisian Colognes. 


Mail orders receive our prompt and careful attention. Correspondenee 
solicited. 


THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


HIS Review has been established under the auspices 
a of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tennessee. It will be devoted to reviews of lead- 
ing books and to papers on such topics of general Theology, 
Philosophy, History, Political Science, and Literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated be- 
low. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be enclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be Novem- 
ber 1st, February 1st, May rst, and August ist, of each 
year. Subscription price, $3.00 a year in advance (clergy, 
$2.00). Single numbers, 75 cents each. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 


One Time. |Two Times.|THREE TIMEs.|Four TIMES 


One page........... $16 00 $30 00 $40 00 $50 00 
Half page.......... 8 00 1§ 00 20 00 25 00 
Quarter page....... 4 00 8 00 12 00 15 90 


Eighth page ...... 2 00 4 00 6 00 8 00 


Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE. 
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